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Che Bominion Diamond Jubiler Year 


HAPPY NEW YEAR to all in this Diamond Jubilee year 
A of Canada’s Confederation, the year of promise for 
Alberta, and for Alberta’s Teachers Alliance. 


As a fond father who takes down the horoscope of his 
first-born and compares predictions with actual happenings, 
so we read again the hopes and inspirations which guided 
the Fathers of Confederation in their deliberations over the 
birth of a nation. We honor their decisions for the wisdom 
of their judgment; we revere their action for the worth of 
their trust. Sixty years of Federal Union have justified the 
speculative prudence of those four provinces. 


In no branch of Dominion policies has this wisdom 
been more evident than in the judgments concerning 
education.. Provincial autonomy has been more than 
vindicated, and though departments may vary in educational 
outlook, yet each is aware of the needs for its own salvation. 


We therefore send greetings to all—Jubilee greetings 
to the original four from the youngest of the nine. With 
the enthusiasm of our youth we extend the New Year’s 
salutations to our brother teachers in the eight other links 
of the Dominion chain, trusting that progress and prosperity 
may crown this Diamond Jubilee Year. 
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HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS 


Are finding my School Supply Catalogue (No. 12) of very great assistance in ordering oithas? 
directly or through their School Boards the many things required in keeping their Relioal Equipment 
up to the proper standard, as well as the School Supplies in daily use. 


AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS, SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, LIBRARY RECORD BOOKS, 

BOOK CASES, BLACKBOARDS, MAPS, GLOBES, CLOCKS, THERMOMETERS, REED, 

RAFFIA, PLASTICINE, KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, ART STUDIES 

FOR THE GRADES, SANITARY SUPPLIES, SPORTING GOODS, BOOKS FOR PRIZES, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS AND PLAYS 


All listed in detail 


Be sure you have a copy on your desk for convenient reference. Additional copies gladly mailed 
on request 
We are always glad to open a charge account with School Districts 


FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


We have Drills, Plays, Recitations, Decorated Crepe, Seals, Cut-outs, Streamers, 
Construction Paper, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR LIST 


F. E. OSBORNE scnccr'suppiy House 


CALGARY 


A Happy New Year 


to the 
TEACHERS, TRUSTEES, RATEPAYERS 
AND CHILDREN 
of the Province of Alberta 


Our first year in the SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLY BUSINESS -has just ended and we wish to 
thank most heartily our many Western customers for 
their support and co-operation. We have tried to render 
faithful and efficient service and the many unsolicited 
expressions of satisfaction received lead us to believe 
that we have in no small measure been successful. 

We have supplied many of the best schools in the 
West with DESKS KS, -BLACKBOARDS, HEATING 
SYSTEMS; SANITARY TOILETS, SEPTIC TANKS, 
MAPS, GLOBES, and all other lines of EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES and at prices lower than they ever 
paid before. 

Durmg 1927 we plan to give still better service. 
Write us for prices on anything you need. One order 
will convince any new customer that we are prepared to 
save him money and thereby lower the cost of education 
in his district. 


Anderson-Currie Co. 
The New School Equipment and Supply’ House 
SASKATOON, WINNIPEG 
Dr. J. T. M. Anperson, Mer.  Jonn E. Currie, Mer. 
Our Motto: BETTER SCHOOLS—BETTER CITIZENS 


ALBERTA 


Che B.A. Course for 
Crackers 


EXTRA MURAL and SUMMER 
SCHOOL STUDY 


FoR the past forty years teachers actively engaged 
have been assisted to higher academic qualifications 
through the service of Queen’s University. The extra- 
mural and summer school courses offered are the result 
of a long period of adaptation and progress. Last year 
over 800 teachers from all parts of Canada were registered 
for extra-mural work during the winter and 531 were 
in attendance at summer school. Among the graduating 
class at every Spring and Fall Convocation appear the 
names of many teachers to whom the Bachelor's Degree 
would have been an impossibility had it not been for 
Queen’s Summer School and Extension Department. 


Registration for the next extra-mural term may. be 
made any time before April 10. The Summer School, 
which forms a part of the summer. extra-mural term, is 
held from July 6 to August 17. Examinations are the 
same as for intra-mural students and are held about the 
first week of September. 


For further information write to the Alberta repre- 
sentative of the Queen's Summer School Students’ 
Association, Mr. W. J. Fisher, 1007 6th Ave., West, 
Calgary, or to Mr. A. H. Carr, Director of Extension 
Courses, Queen’s University. 


Ouren's University 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
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Religious Ceaching in Schools 


(A LAYMAN CONTRIBUTOR) 


ARDLY any question in the sphere of education 

is so controversial and thorny as that of religious 
teaching in public or national schools. It seems almost 
impossible for it to be discussed without the calling up 
of bitter sectarian rivalries and narrow bigoted theories. 
Agreement on a common policy covering elementary 
facts free from denominational dogma seems almost 
beyond the reach of human achievement except in 
very rare cases. It is not only the rival sects which 
fall out on the subject. These have a common enemy 
to unite against in the shape of the secularists, who 
oppose religious instruction of any kind in the schools 
on the ground of what they regard as the inevitable 
danger of priestcraft making use of such instruction 
for its own nefarious purposes. 


Now, a broad view of school education is that it is 
intended to provide children with the knowledge, the 
physique and the character which will enable them to 
make the best use of their lives. For such purpose it 
would seem that some knowledge, at least, of religion, 
apart from—emphatically apart from—any question of 
belief is desirable. The part that religion has played 
and still plays in the world is immense, whatever opinions 
may be held as to the beneficial or adverse character 
of its influence. Children brought up in complete 
ignorance of religion would seem te be distinctly 
lacking in one sphere of their training. 

It may, however, be argued that religion cannot be 
regarded in the same light as other parts of human 
knowledge or activity, that religion is a thing apart, 
entirely special in its nature, unsuitable for teaching 
in the ordinary public schools, leaving out of account 
altogether the controversaries associated with it in all 
stages of the world’s history. In this view the proper place 
for religion to be taught and considered isthe churches, 
which exist partly at any rate for that purpose, and 
which offer to those who come to them, a choice of 
religious instruction in accordance with individual views 
inherited or acquired. 

There is undoubtedly force in this viewpoint. It is, 
in fact, difficult to answer it at all except by the sug- 
gestion that, while the churches ought certainly to 
provide religious instruction for all, in actual practice 
they do nothing of the kind, partly because of inefficiency 
in themselves, partly because of lack of opportunity 


arising from the considerable proportion of the people, 
young or old, who do not attend church at all, or do so 
only intermittently. The essential difference in this 
respect between the churches and the schools is that 
attendance at the latter is compulsory, at the former 
voluntary. Those who favor religious instruction in 
schools, therefore, argue that if it were included in the 
regular curriculum, there would be an assurance that 
every child in the country would receive at least some 
grounding in religious knowledge. 


There is a third view as to how religious education 
should be given, and that is that it should be taught 
by parents in the homes of the children, the privacy 
and familiarity of which are most suitable to the character 
of religious education. It is difficult not to admit 
that this is the ideally best system. Countries where 
such a practice has prevailed have usually shown marked 
evidence of its value in the character of their peoples. 
It is, however, regrettably necessary to recognize that 
if the children of Canada depended for their knowledge 
of religion on home teaching, they would be even more 
darkly ignorant on the subject than they now are 
if that is possible. 


It has been suggested that the failure of the churches 
to provide adequate religious education is partly due 
to their own inefficiency. One has only to attend a 
few samples of churches and to talk on religious questions 
with so-called church workers to become painfully 
aware of this. Deadly dullness and lack of interest, 
or spurious enthusiasm varied, by occasional efforts 
after smart religious sensationalism, mark the services 
of the average church, while the church workers, pro- 
fessing to base all their beliefs on the Bible, do not seem 
to realize the effect on their professions which is produced 
by their almost universal complete ignorance of that 
great book. Most of them have not even a superficial 
acquaintance with its text. As to anything like a 
human, intelligent and critical study of its history, its 
real character, and its contents, there is not a trace 
except in the very rarest instances. To leave the 
religious instruction of the community in such hands 
is to invite the dismal failure which is now attending it. 

The essential difficulty that attends on religious 
education is that in all ages it has been clogged by ignor- 
ant superstition, prejudice, and sheer downright 
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Class Room Helps for the A.T.A. Magazine Readers 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


During the past two years there has been manifested a desire for Teachers’ Helps to be published 
in the A.7.A. Magazine, as well as matter dealing with organization and purely professional relation- 
ships. 


The Management has given considerable attention to the matter and arrangements were 
well advanced last midsummer to put the scheme into operation at the commencement of the 
September term. However, at the last moment the member who promised to take this Teachers’ 
Helps Department under his supervision in co-operation with the staff of one of the Provincial Normal 
Schools was called away from Alberta for a year, thus disappointing us for the time being. 


A Director of this new Department has now been secured and plans are maturing to publish 


month by month OUTLINES OR HELPS IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COURSE OF STUDIES, commencing with the February number. 


Only the best qualified and longest experienced teachers and specialists of the Province will 
be retained for this service, and teachers may be well assured of being provided with a wide range 
of material, unexcelled in any magazine in the Dominion. 


. The subscription price for the A.7.A. Magazine will remain the same as at present: $1.00 
per annum to members of the A.T.A.; $1.50 per annum to all others. 


Please make this decision known to all teachers, whether members of the A.T.A. or not. By 
increasing our circulation you will augment our potentialities for service to both teachers and pupils. 











RURAL, VILLAGE and TOWN TEACHERS! 


Do you find difficulty in making adequate preparation for so many subjects in the High School Grades? 
OUR TEACHER AIDS are essential if your students are to receive fullesi possible benefit from your efforts. 
They are invaluable for review work. 


Every High School Course is prepared by a leading Alberta — School Teacher actually engaged in teaching that par- 
ticular subject, and by one who is thoroughly familiar with the “sna 

Every Public School Course is written by a teacher menseiallcs as SECOND TO NONE in reputation for teaching the 
particular subject in school. 

At a comparative small cost the benefit of these teachers of ability and experience is at your disposal. Your preparation 
work will be less burdensome and more efficient; your students will be more successful. 

School Boards in many cases are purchasing our TEACHER AIDS to assist their teacher. Hundreds of our patron teachers 
testify highly to their value as aids to both teacher and student. 

Our Teacher Aids are NOT textbooks, but they are great assists to preparation for instruction, especially where there are 
few reference books at the disposal of the Teacher. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS thinitiy imal 


Grade VII—History and Civics, Geography, Literature. . . ; ; ; Per Subject $2.00 $1.75 
Grade VII1I—Literature, History and Civics, Arithmetic, Ciughey. Per Subject 2.25 2.00 
Grades VII and VIII—Art, Composition and Grammar, Physiology and Hygiene, Agriculture... Per Subject : 2.00 
Grades IX, X and XI—Any Subject except Geography and Arithmetic ; Be? 
Grade XII—Any Subject except Biology........ 

Citizenship Stories for Grades IV and V. 


The Measurement of Intelligence. 

Synopsis of the Great War: A 30-page Summary with five Maps ent 

Solutions to the Important Deductions in Baker’s Theoretical Gouunntey 
Or, per book 

Solutions to a Selection of Examples in Algebra for Grade 1X. 

Solutions to a Selection of Examples in Algebra for Grade X... 


THE A.T.A. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Phone 23741 Imperial Bank Building Edmonton 
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hypocrisy. So far as Christianity is concerned, it is 
only in the last generation that anything approaching 
to a free and intelligent attitude towards it has been 
possible. Previously, persecution, ranging from death 
at the stake to social and professional ostracism, awaited 
the individual who dared to discard sentimental 
mysticism for plain and reverent common sense in 
regard to it. Now, however, that a change for the 
better has come, it would appear possible that a certain 
type of religious instruction might with advantage be 
given in schools. It would assuredly have to be done 
with the utmost care. There must be nothing aproach- 
ing to the type of teaching prevailing in the Sunday 
schools of the country, where the so-called teacher 
hastily reads over a mis-named “lesson” from some 
manual of instruction or annotated copy of a book of 
the Bible, and then dishes out tothe bored children a 
version of some Biblical incident from which every 
particle of life and reality has been extracted, leaving 
only a savourless fairy tale, wholly unattractive to 
normal and intelligent children. In justice to such 
teachers it must always be remembered that as a rule 
they are fairly busy people during the week, have no 
training in teaching, and receive no remuneration, and 
little thanks or encouragement for the work that they 
are at least trying to do, usually from an_ entirely 
creditable sense of duty to God and their tellow-men, 
Before any teacher is allowed to take even a juvenile 
class in a school on this subject, a thorough course of 
training should be insisted on covering the historical 
origins of the Bible and the peoples dealt with in it, 
the relation of Biblical events and beliefs to historical 
events in other regions and to other religious beliefs, 
and a critical survey of the contents of the Bible, free 
from the half-blind superstitions and largely affected 
attitude of adoration, or rather idolatry, which for 
centuries has been customary. It may be objected 
that this proposed attitude is practically a pagan one, 
and will rob the Bible and religion of all their spiritual 
authority. The answer is that it is not in the least 
pagan, and that if the Bible and the religion of the 
Bible cannot survive such treatment without losing 
their authority, they do not deserve so to survive. The 
effect of such a course of training, if intelligently assim- 
ilated by the teachers, would be that the school children 
would have at least a chance of being taught the elements 
of their religion on its own merits and without a merely 
traditional assumption of such merits, the effect of 
which now is only too often to prejudice children against 
both Bible and religion. Of course, no attempt should 
be made at dogmatic instruction, nor at the explanation 
of the philosophic theories and mysticism of certain 
parts of the Bible which are hard enough for the oldest 
and wisest heads to puzzle and disagree over. 

It is unlikely that any such proposal as is here 
outlined would be accepted by the bulk of the professional 
ecclesiatics and their closest disciples. To them the 
mystical element in religion and the unintelligent accep- 
tance of its authority by the lay folks is as important 
as are elaborate forms of procedure and_ technical 
terms to professional lawyers. Simplification and plain 
common-sense are the last things they wish for. Such 
opposition, however, may be discounted much as is 
the opposition of liquor selling interests to temperance 
reform. It might well be that such religious instruction 
should be freed as far as possible from the elements of 
examinations and compulsory preparation. The object 
in view should be to stimulate genuine interest and 
avoid the repulsion which arises in so many young 
people’s minds towards subjects which they are forced 
to study against their will. In that respect it is well 
to recognize the special character of religious instruction 
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as against the ordinary subjects of the school curriculum. 
It is even more undesirable to force such instruction 
down unwilling throats than it is to attempt to teach 
music to children not naturally inclined ‘to it. 

It might be worth consideration whether the problem 
could not be solved by something like an alliance between ° 
the churches and the schools, under which school 
teachers with the special training above suggested 
should take the Sunday school work in the churches 
and be paid by those churches, while clergymen, usually 
possessed of a fairly good literary education, might 
take certain classes in the schools, the salary for such 
work going, if needed, to the church Sunday school 
funds. Such an agreement might not be practicable, 
but if it could be worked out, it might give good results. 

If the churches could be induced to alter their manner 
of instruction in a healthier direction, they could no 
doubt make largely superfluous any consideration of such 
teaching in schools, but such an alteration is hardly 
to be looked for under present conditions. That being 
so, the alternative seems to be the teaching of religion 
in the schools in the manner now suggested, or the 
abandonment of the rising generation to the mercies 
of an increasing horde of quack religionists as dangerous 
in their own way as the quack doctors of one type or 
another, whose happy hunting ground is the United 
States. That country is already deep in the toils of 
the religious quacks, and both types are tending to 
overflow into Canada. It is a matter for grave com 
sideration whether the teaching profession should not 
take steps to anticipate the one tide of invasion while 
yet there is time. 


LANTERN SONG 


Shine little lantern, shine, 
Into the night; 

Put, little light of mine, 
Darkness to flight. 


Blue, yellow, green and red, 
Sprinkle your light 
Where’er you may be led, 
Into the night. 


Red, yellow, green and blue, 
When you have shed 

All of the heart of you; 
Then you are dead. 


Go out into the night, 
Where you will be 

Part of that misty light— 
Infinity. 


Shine little lantera, shine, 
Into the night; 
Put, little light of mine, 


Darkness to flight. —PHILIF STUTTS. 


A small Blairmore boy went to school for the first 
time. He came home and was questioned as to his 
experience. ‘‘Nothing much happened,” he said. 
“There was a woman there who wanted to know how 
to spell cat and I told her.’ —Blairmore Enterprise. 


Sprott’s Famous Pi, 
PENS SatAro 


Your Stationer has them. 


are made from the best 
Steel in the World — by 
Expert Workmen—to suit 
the exactingrequirements of 


Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. 
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WHEN ORDERING SUPPLIES 


Consult Our Catalogue FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


For the following Specialties we request your enquiries. We shall 
be glad to supply full information, quotations and samples. 


"“ASBESTOSLATE’ 


BLACKBOARD 
CANADIAN MADE FROM START TO FINISH 


JOHNSTONS — BRADLEY'S 
MAPS PRIMARY MATERIALS 


Unequalled for Accuracy, Legibility and Coloring The Most Complete and Up-to-date 


If you do not have a copy of our latest 
(No. 81) Catalogue, please write for a copy. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY mimo" 


129 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 2 
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Holt, Renfrew’s January Fur Sale 


The Greatest Fur Buying Opportunity of the Year 


—when our ENTIRE STOCK OF HIGH GRADE FURS of every description is marked down for FINAL CLEARANCE 
before Inventory 


Reductions, 20% to 50% off;Regular, Prices 


This — fur sale is your last opportunity to purchase a dependable fur coat for this season’s wear at such worthwhile savings. 
If you are thinking of purchasing a new fur coat, even for another season, it will pay you to buy now. Raw furs have con- 
tinued to advance month by month throughout the past year, which means greatly increased prices on manufactured furs for 
next season 
Beautiful Model Coats of every description are offered at drastic reductions. Prices on request. Below we quote a few 
examples of our wonderful values in the more staple garments. 


HUDSON SEAL PERSIAN LAMB MUSKRAT 
Plain or Alaska Sable Alaska Sable Trimmed Self Trimmed DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
Reg. $375 for Reg. $285 for $225 Reg. $210 for can be arranged on convenient 
Reg. $435 for Reg. $375 for Reg. $250 for terms, if you do not wish to make 
Reg. $475 for Reg. $475 for $385 Reg. $285 for an all cash purchase. Write stating 


ELECTRIC SEAL ELECTRIC SEAL the kind of fur coat you are in- 


9 : terested in, size required, etc., 
Plain Alaska Sable Trimmed accompanied by bank or business 


Reg. $115 for... .$89.50 Reg. $165 for reference, and we will send selection 
Reg. $140 for. .. $110.00 Reg. $185 for of furs for approval in your own 
Reg. $165 for... $125.00 Reg. $210 for home, or C.O.D. with examination 


FINAL CLEARANCE ON FUR TRIMMED CLOTH COATS — ao —- guar- 
Write or Wire Today While Stocks are Complete : 


HOLT, RENFREW & COMPANY, LTD. 


Furriers for 90 years WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 








“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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C.C.F, President's New Year's 
Message to Alberta 


O the organized teachers of Alberta, Greeting! 

May 1927 be a year of greater achievement than 
1926! You have a record of which you may well be 
proud. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance has accomplished 
much: during the past few years for the teaching pro- 
fession of the whole Dominion. Our position, as 
teachers, has been vastly improved by our organized 
efforts but there is much more to be done if we are 
to build an efficient school system for our own and 
succeeding generations. 

The success of the school depends upon the type 
of teacher who labors in it. This is the fundamental 
truth the Canadian Teachers’ Federation tries to place 
before the people. 

When I began my teaching career in your province 
some seventeen years ago, and began to be concerned 
also about the deplorable economic status of the teacher 
and the insecurity of tenure quite evident on every 
side, 1 was told that no man or woman of ability and 
ambition would remain in the teaching profession for 
any length of time. That seemed to be accepted as a 
truism but is it so regarded today? Certainly there 
are people of a reactionary frame of mind who still 
find it difficult to realize that Education is the most 
important activity of the State and, therefore, that 
every effort should be made to retain for the work of 
Education the very brightest minds that can be found 
within the commonwealth. Towards this latter end 
the greatest contribution must be made by the teachers 
themselves. This is the primary purpose of our 
organized efforts. Improved economic conditions, 
security of tenure, and a larger measure of selt-govern- 
ment, are but means to this end. H. G. Wells has 
stated that mankind are witnessing today a race between 
Education and catastrophe. I believe that Education 
will win but the victory depends to a tremendous 
extent upon the sense of responsibility shown by the 
teachers. That a realization of this is becoming more 
widespread among us is evidenced by the more active 
interest in public affairs displayed by our members. 
We are understanding that it is not enough to teach 
civics in the classroom, we must also assume all the 
implications of our rights and duties as citizens. Where 
teachers have begun to do this the teaching profession 
has secured the respect and confidence of our fellow- 
citizens to a greater extent than before. 

As this respect and confidence spreads and becomes 
more universal, the teachers will be more highly regarded 
as the expert directors of our educational institutions. 
Our demand for improved academic qualifications and 
a more thorough professional training will be met, and 
the general level of intelligent citizenship raised to the 
point where economic justice will prevail. Then the 
law of the jungle, ‘‘To the strong, the spoils,” will 
have passed into the realm of forgotten heresies. 

What a splendid work, then, lies before us! In- 
dividually, we can accomplish little, but, working 
together as an organized group in Society, we can do 
much, perhaps more than any other group, to establish 
that commonwealth ‘‘fit for heroes to live in.”’ 

Our Canadian Teachers’ Federation should be an 
organization of the highest type. It should not be a 
body which functions only when our economic status 
is threatened. It should be sufficiently strong, en- 
thusiastic, and worthy, to be given a very large share 
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indeed in shaping the conditions under which its members 
work. Then our fellow-citizens will make up their minds 
as to what they wish the rising generation to achieve 
in the school and leave it to our profession to carry 
out their ideas. 

In 1927, then, let us keep these things before us 
and consider them. We shall have an opportunity 
of forming a closer contact with teachers throughout 
the world at Toronto next summer. May we profit 
by it, so that when the new year again becomes the old 
we shall feel that we have made a real contribution 
towards that time when the world of warring nations 
will have become a Commonwealth of Man, in which 
each will render service according to his ability and 
receive according to his need. 


Scholarships for Physical 


Training 
NDER the auspices of the Alberta Committee of 
the Strathcona Trust arrangements are now 
complete for the awarding of a certain number of 
scholarships of $25.00 each for the promotion of physical 
training efficiency amongst teachers in Alberta. 

The awards of these scholarships are made in con- 
nection with the winning of the Strathcona Trust 
physical training shields which are competed for annually 
in each school inspectorate, there being one shield for 
each inspectorate. 

The teacher (male or female) whose grade or school 
wins one of these shields becomes eligible for a scholar- 
ship provided that he or she attends the advanced course 
in physical training held in the current year at the 
summer school for teachers at the University of Alberta.” 
The amount of the scholarship will be paid to the 
registrar of the summer school and placed to the credit 
of the teacher concerned. Should no one teacher be 
specially responsible for the grade or school winning 
the shield, selection will be made for the award by the 
school inspector and principal. All such teachers must 
be in possession of the Grade B physical training cer- 
tificate before they can be considered eligible. 

This advanced course in physical training is a full 
time course occupying three-quarters of the day and 
students enrolled in it are not permitted to take any 
other work. The course is divided as follows: 

(a) Practical work in the advanced tables of the 

authorized syllabus. 

(b) Organized play. 

(c) Lecture work, physiology, hygiene, demon- 
strations of teaching and discussions on the 
organization of field games and athletics. 

Apart from this advanced course there is also held 
each year at the summer school a course for qualifying 
for the Grade B physical training certificate. 

Full details or any further information required can 
be obtained from Major L. W. Miller, D.S.O., secretary, 
Strathcona Trust, fifth floor Southam building, Calgary. 


MAYERTHORPE LOCAL 
On November 12th the teachers of the Mayerthorpe 
district met and organized the Mayerthorpe Local of 


the A.T.A. 

Mr. H. P. Thoreson, Rochfort Bridge, was elected 
president, Mrs. Randall vice-president, and Miss Belle 
S. Wallace as secretary-treasurer. 


There’s a keen satisfaction in the knowledge that, when we either half sole or 
whole sole your shoes, it’s done right. Return postage paid. 
LAMB BROS., Cor. 5th and Jasper, Edmonton. 
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Your wife and 
children are al- 


Medals, Shields, Prize Cups and looked after 


if unaccompan- 


| and Other Trophies ied. 


MADE TO ORDER 





Two of the finest 
and largest Cafes 
in Connection. 
All car lines pass 
both hotels. 


| Designs submitted for Special 
| Events 


We specialize in Fine Engraving 


SOME REASONS WHY 


Jackson Bros. HOTEL SELKIRK 
LEADING JEWELLERS and YALE HOTEL 


sia Are Desirable Places to Stay in Edmonton 
Jackson Building Edmonton 
Both Hotels are situated in the Business District 
Phone 1747 Rates are Reasonable 
ROBT. McDONALD, Proprietor 


The Onward March of The Commercial Life 


Continues With Ever Increasing Strength 
As the Following Figures Will Show: 


Business in Policy Premium Interest Total 
Force Assets * Reserves Income Earned Income 


..... $ 184,000 $ 71,905 $ 11,825 $ 5,578 $ 3,501 $ 11,278 
723,000 109,699 29,763 22,586 7,449 53,444 
3,920,359 229,725 123,938 89,368 12,568 143,787 
5,754,629 400,866 312,463 156,998 18,336 195,791 
6,790,998 602,411 519,862 223,152 32,864 252,647 


Join the Field Force of The Commercial Life and qualify for the Agency Convention at Jasper, 
in August, 1927. Apply: Agency Department, Head Office, Edmonton. 
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William Crawford, M.A. 


HE death of William Crawford, M.A., 

occurred at Lacombe, on December 12th. 
The funeral was held at Lethbridge on December 
15th, and was conducted by Rev. T. T. Faichney, 
of Knox Church, Lethbridge. The funeral was 
under the direction of North Star Masonic Lodge 
of which the deceased was a Past Master. In- 
terment was made in the family plot. 


Mr. Crawford was a graduate of Glasgow 
University and had taught in Alberta at Lacombe 
and at Lethbridge, where he was vice-principal 
of the High School from 1916 to 1923. He was 
forced to give up his teaching duties three years 
ago on account of ill-health, and he had been 
living at Lacombe where his mother and brother 
reside. 

Mr. Crawford possessed high abilities as a 
teacher and endeared himself to all his pupils. 
By his colleagues in the profession and by his 
many other friends in Alberta who mourn his loss, 
he was respected for his integrity of character 
and for his devotion to duty. 

Mr. Crawford was at one time president of 
the Lethbridge Local of the Alliance and also 
served as a member of the Provincial Executive. 


Margaret Bella McAllister, B.A, 


T is the sad duty of the A.T.A. to announce in 
this issue the untimely death of one who has 
been for many years a member. 


Miss Margaret Bella McAllister, B.A., who had 
been suffering from ill-health for a number of 
years and had secured leave of absence from the 
Edmonton School Board in October, passed away 
very suddenly in Edmonton on December 17th. 


Miss McAllister was born in Huron County, 
Ontario, on October 5th, 1891. She came West 
with her parents in 1900 and completed her public 
school education in the Lewisville district, fifteen 
miles south-east of Wetaskiwin. After taking her 
High school work at Wetaskiwin she attended the 
Calgary Normal school in the spring term of 1910. 
Strathcona High school enrolled her in its Grade 
XII class for the season 1910-1911. 


Miss McAllister taught very successfully in 
rural schools near Wetaskiwin, New Norway and 
Vermilion. She graduated in Arts from the 
University of Alberta in 1916. Then she taught 
High school in Wainwright for a number of years 
and finally taught at the King Edward Junior 
High school in Edmonton- where she always felt 
she had done her best work. In September, 1926, 
Miss McAllister was appointed to the staff of the 
Technical High school and had only ‘taught for a 
short time when ill-health forced her to give up 
her task. 
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A Real Bargain 


Almost New 
BABY GRAND PIANO 





Only 


THE BIRKS’ ENGAGEMENT $ 00 
RING (89= 


Although the Birks’ collection of Diamond Rings contains 
many of the most elaborate masterpieces, it is by no means 


confined to these alone. T erms | 


There "= a cams of alee cad oettas Us ate 
that share the quality, workmanship and prestige of the 

more costly creations in precious stones. Ar ran g ed 

Diamond engagement rings in attractive mountings 


from $25.00 up. Send for Catalogue. 
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HENRY BIRKS & SONS LTD. HEINTZMAN & CO. LTD. 


Diamond Merchants HEINTZMAN HALL 
10139 Jasper Avenue Edmonton, Alberta 


CALGARY Piano Dept. Phone: 1621 Record Dept. Phone: 5963 
W. J. DAVIS, Manager 








“Fashion in Good Taste’’ 


Some of your Pupils 


Selected Merchandise 


may need it for Distinctive Wear 
pa gk ng ea 


. ; This Specialty Shop, devoted to securing and 
Milk is the best all-round food supplying suitable attire for Women and Misses, 


we have. It will transform dull, is constantly on the qui vive for the finest 
listless children into bright, capable, Fashion in assured Good Taste. 


ambitious scholars. No printed message of ours could ever adequate- 
ly tell you the entire story. It is always here 
expressed, not in words, but in the 


A little advice to the parents of your COATS, FROCKS, SUITS AND 
backward pupils may help you to SMART ACCESSORIES 


overcome a great many difficulties. 
we offer for your approval. 


ORDER BY MAIL P 


Thompson Dypes 


The Women’s Specialty Shop 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Random Thoughts on Compul- 
sory Public Education 


E. E. HYDE, M.A. 


OT long ago I listened with a good deal of interest 

to a university professor who made his plea for 

the care of genius in our educational system. Under 

the spell of his wit and eloquence I was -almost per- 

suaded that the chief aim of education should be to 

develop brilliant minds. He said: ‘ Every great advance 

in the history of mankind has been the work, not of 

ordinary minds, but of one or more great thinkers.” 

In support of his contention he mentioned Euclid, 
Archimedes, Luther, Newton, Bacon and Galileo. 

Being a very ordinary person myself I felt exceedingly 
humble and somewhat useless at the end of his address. 
Then following Descarte’s advice, I began to do a little 
thinking on my own. Francis Bacon called to my 
mind, Roger Bacon the thirteenth century monk 
. whose reasoning so greatly resembled that of his name- 
sake of three centuries later. Of the two probably 
Roger was the greater thinker. Roger’s ideas, however, 
were repressed by the ignorance and intolerance of his 
time while those of Francis met with widespread ac- 
ceptance, and played a very considerable part indeed 
in the development of modern scientific knowledge. 
Then came the natural query, ‘“‘ Why this difference?” 
The answer is the raison d'etre of modern education. 
The repressive barrier of general ignorance and pre- 
judice had been moved back. New ideas, the work of 
genius, had more elbow room. 

Then my thought was carried forward to modern 
times, and the names of Edison, Westinghouse and 
Burbank occurred to me. Why is it that these men 
have been able to so greatly improve the world of their 
own time? Why are their achievements acclaimed 
and used throughout so great a part of the civilized 
world? The -answer is not in their genius. Probably 
some of the so-called wizards and alchemists of the 
middle ages had as much genius as any one of the three, 
and their works were burned with them at the stake. 
The answer is in a change in the mind of the ordinary 
man. For every man three hundred years ago who 
could appreciate the work of a Burbank there are 
hundreds today who by their knowledge and open 
minds are fitted to do so. The general use of Edison’s 
inventions would have been impossible even a century 
ago. Facilities for their manufacture on a large scale 
would have been lacking, and no widespread demand 
for them could have been created even if their manu- 
facture had been possible. 

It is true that the technic of Westinghouse inventions 
and manufacture, and of the publicity necessary to 
create markets is the work of numerous geniuses and 
near-geniuses, past and present; but the present day 
outlook of the average man with its comparative free- 
dom from prejudice and bigoted ignorance is the work 
of our modern education. Admitting the imperfections 
of our system and the great improvements that can 
and should be made, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that people today welcome improvements and make 
genera] use of them far more rapidly and generally 
than at any other time in history. The modern average 
man, or woman, who makes this possible has had 
ignorance and prejudice weakened and broken down by 
education. 

Training in the art of thinking is the work of the 
teacher and tbe school; tbe provision of news and 
information is the function of the journalist and news- 
paper; the stimulation of emotional impulses to right 


thinking is the care of the clergyman and the church. 
These three professions have to do directly with the 
development of the life of the average man. Their 
services have a tremendous but indirect commercial 
value. In this they differ from the other »rofessions 
of healing, dentistry, law and engineering. 


Even the hardest headed of business men can see the 
commercial value of dental service, when his molars are 
troubled with jumping toothache. His sense of the value 
of skilled surgery becomes acute when his appendix 
develops an abcess. But there is no such direct argu- 
ment to show the need of supporting school, or church, 
or wholesome newspapers. Their support comes only 
because the average man has come to believe in them, 
and in him is their protection. The security of good 
journalism against its unscrupulous yellow competitor 
is in the character and intelligence of readers. The 
hard-working conscientious priest or clergyman is safe 
against sensationalist attack only so long as his average 
parishioner has the good sense to distinguish true from 
false. The teacher in our Public schools is sure of a 
sufficient income from public funds only so long as the 
average man believes in the value of his work. 


These three therefore should, in their common 
interest, work together. Their peculiar vulnerability to 
degrading influence can be met successfully by common 
devotion to the ideal of service to that non-existent 
but ever present person, the average man. 


Cadet Training In Schools 


EDWARD THORLAKSON, B.A., MEDICINE HAT HIGH SCHOOL 


N taking a stand against cadet training in our schools, 

I would like to eliminate as far as possible the 
personal element. It is the system I attack, just as 
we might attack the system of the Inquisition without, 
in any way, questioning the integrity or sincerity of 
its most ardent advocates; probably the best were the 
worst in their zeal for reform. 

The most insidious evils of civilization are those 
which are masked under an appearance of good. The 
open evil-doers are caught and punished and thus the 
futility of their evil-doing is made apparent. Evil 
masked as good and believed to be good by a hypnotized 
world is infinitely more dangerous. A brief glance into 
history will illustrate this point. Slavery was at one 
time universally believed in as an indispensable adjunct 
to society and is not yet completely abolished. So 
blind was this belief that the signatories of the Declara- 
tion of Independence solemnly declared that all men 
were born ‘‘free and equal” while negro slaves were 
being whipped to work in their plantations. Until 
quite recently the burning of young girls for witchcraft 
was faithfully carried out by self-hypnotized religious 
zealots. The Inquisition has already been mentioned, 
and many similar fallacies could be enumerated if space 
permitted. It is my belief that the doctrine of self- 
defence by force of arms is one of these fallacies. 

The argument against cadet training in schools is 
much more profound than the one quoted in the last 
number of this magazine: ‘‘Are we preparing against 
the Eskimo or Mexico?” Those who oppose cadet 
training are not necessarily blind to the danger of 
invasion or aggressive wars, nor are they milk-and-water 
idealists who take it for granted that human nature 
can be revolutionized over night. On the contrary 
many of them are clear and vigorous thinkers who are 
courageous enough to step out of conventionalized 
habits of thought and to take a stand for a noble and 
practicable ideal. 
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Business Cirl 


perhaps, a business of her own. 





She who trusts her future to 
chance and saves nothing, can 
never count on independence. 


A few dollars saved every pay 
day soon grow to a substantial 
sum—build for your future in a 
Savings Account. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


The Greatest Shoe Event 
of the New Year 


The 21st Annual 
Mark-down Sale 
of 


GLASS SHOES LIMITED 


During the month of January 
we offer to you HIGH GRADE 
FOOTWEAR at less than the 
price of poor shoes. Buy now! 
The stock is complete. 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 
222 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 








234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 


Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 





EMPRESS HOTEL 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West CALGARY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
First Class Grill in Connection 


A MODERATE PRICEDHOTEL 


Comfortably furnished. In the heart of the shopping 
and amusement district 


Chas. Traunweiser J. Swan Jackson 
Prop. Manager 





THE 
ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 


FIVE STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT 
Rates $1.50 up 


LELAND HOTEL 


THE HOUSE OF PLENTY 
102nd Street, Opposite C.N.R. Depot 


Rates $1.00 up 










The two places where you will like to stay when in 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Both Hotels under the Personal Management of R. E. NOBLE 


WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 
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And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 
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If we are to accept the verdict of history that wars 
are inevitable, we are driven, by analogous reasoning 
to accept the fact that no war has ended war, nor have 
defensive armaments sufficed to stave off the invader. 
The system of mutual self-defense by armaments is a 
self-evident failure. 

This is not to be taken as advocating immediate 
abolition of all armaments. This is still a war-built 
world and must be converted to Christianity before 
such a step can be taken. For two thousand years 
we have theorized about a loving and merciful God. 
We reverently admit the true greatness of the meek 
and forgiving Christ who submitted without bitterness 
to insults and indignities heaped upon him by ignorant 
persecutors. The fact remains despite our theories 
that the only God of a nation or an individual is the 
God manifested in habitual living and being. Force 
after all has been our final means of arbitration and 
war has been a legal method of settling disputes. 
Nationalism, with its resultant narrow patriotism, is 
simply a glorified egotism with this difference, that 
even if we were, in a moment of weakness, to offer 
our other cheek, we would never think of applying the 
same principle in international affairs. 

“The dignity of the nation,’”’ ‘‘The security of the 
nation,”’ have become shibboleths to inflame the passions 
of the unthinking. What is this dignity? What is 
this security? Whatever concrete definition we may 
give, it is certain that it is usually something bought 
at the price of the most precious thing we have— 
individual lives whose value can never be calculated. 
Then, when it is all over, we sit back complacently 
and say: “‘Such is the price of freedom.’”’ We dedicate 
imperishable monuments of marble and bronze to 
our dead, and in our next breath we betray them by 
perpetuating the doctrine of force and sowing the 
seeds of the next war. Why has no nation applied 
Christian principles? We all profess to believe in them 
though we have not dared to put them into practice. 
It would be worth while to experiment and see if Christ 
was right after all. 

Perhaps the objection will be made: ‘‘ What about 
the historic battles that have saved civilization and 
democracy? What about Marathon and Waterloo? 
What about the advance of the white races into Africa? 
It has meant progress and prosperity even though the 
black and red men have suffered.’”’ Another question 
is perhaps not outof order. ‘Of what value is progress 
unless it means security for peace? Is it progress when 
the discovery of a chemical compound leads to the 
wholesale murder of thousands by poisonous gas; 
when the invention of aeroplanes leads to the bombing 
of defenseless cities; when the world is hurled back 
into chaos by periodic orgies of destruction? What 
is all this but a modification of the bow and arrow 
consciousness of the red man, cloaked under the name 
of higher civilization and based upon the self-appointed 
superiority of certain peoples?” 

This is wandering from the subject, but the very 
nature of the subject. demands it. It is universal in 
its scope. The principle of self-defensive armaments 
has been harped upon since the dawn of history; it has 
been applied and it has failed to bring the Utopia of 
peace and good will among men. From east to west 
Empires have risen and crumbled to decay, and they 
will continue to do so until we learn to change our habits 
of thought. A questionnaire recently sent out in many 
different languages reveals the fact that patriotism is 
the dominant virtue and material prosperity the dom- 
inant aim of youth—the old vicious circle again, the 
egocentric philosophy that leads inevitably to war. 


_ In this connection I would like to point out that the 
aim of Communism, according to the report of Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy recently returned from Russia, is: 
“To end the domination of capitalism, make war 
impossible, wipe out state boundaries, transform the 
whole world into a co-operative commonwealth, and 
bring about real brotherhood and freedom.” That 
“they shoot two million of their cleverest citizens to 
prove they believe in brotherly love” is beside the 
question. The fact is that ‘“‘ Russia is trying the biggest 
experiment in history and is one of the most significant 
countries in the world today.” That Communism 
commits blunders and atrocities, that it has a strong 
antipathy to organized religion is the reaction to years 
of repression and misery. At least it is frankly based 
- om and openly a denial of the Christian God 
of love. 


The last war is only too fresh in our memories. 
We remember only too well how the church thundered 
its approval from the pulpit. Yet, fortunately, the 
picture is not entirely black. Since that time an 
eminent Bishop has declared that clergymen should get 
down on their knees and ask God to forgive them for 
taking the stand they did, and many churches have 
united in a world-wide movement for peace. 


What is the remedy? Not, surely, in an antidote 
that has always failed. We must get right down to 
the root of the matter. The root from which the far- 
spreading tree of armaments has grown is fear, fear of 
our neighbor’s aggressiveness, fear that our property 
rights will be questioned. Interwoven with this fear 
is our deep-rooted property consciousness. The remedy 
is get rid of that fear, to purify the individual conscious- 
ness by tearing down the centuries-old structure of 
suspicion and hatred and rearing another structure 
based on love. Say what we like, the psychological 
element of not wanting a thing is a tremendously 
important factor. Peace will not necessarily come 
from the courts of arbitration, from organizations, 
from paper agreements or reduced armaments. These, 
in themselves, mean nothing. Peace comes only from 
the individual consciousness that wills peace, and when 
a sufficient number of individuals are raised to that 
plane of consciousness, peace will reign on earth. 


Obviously such a state of mind cannot be created if 
cadet training is fostered in our schools. Young and 
plastic minds subjected to that kind of training will 
be moulded along the old conventional lines. Training 
as they see it is attractive and delightful, whereas 
military life is degrading and brutalizing in the extreme, 
a fact to which Sparta itself bears eternal witness. 
Under cadet training our pupils unconsciously learn to 
look upon war as a pleasing thing, as a romantic ad- 
venture. The questionnaire previously referred to 
brought to light that military heroes rank high, if not 
highest, with our boys. 


Nothing less revolutionary than a complete change 
of mind and spirit has any effect on evil. Good cannot 
come out of evil, and war admittedly is an evil. It 
is right here that our whole system of education is 
wrong and if we persist in teaching the pernicious 
doctrine that peace cannot be secured except by de- 
fensive armaments we shall reap the harvest of another 
war in the next generation. Instead of fostering 
militarism in any form we should aim to inculcate in 
our pupils a horror at the very thought of an army. 
Defensive measures can be taken without starting in 
our schools. In the meantime let the process of the 
new education do its work all over the world. It is 
high time that we began to practise Christianity. 
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Cearhers to the Hore! 


I 


ALDERMAN EDITH PATTERSON 
On Calgary Teaching Staff. 
Successful in recent Civic Election. 


ALDERMAN C. LIONEL GIBBS, M.L.A. 
Technical School, Edinonton. 
Re-elected Alderman, heading poll. 


ALDERMAN M. J. COLDWELL, Regina 
President Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
President Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance. 
Headed poll, Regina City Elections. 


ALDERMAN J. S. MILLS ALDERMAN L. S. C. DINEEN 
Past President Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance. Allendale School, Edmonton. 


Headed poll in recent Saskatoon Civic Successful in recent Civic Elections 
Election. 
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Helps in Physical Education. 4. 


BY MAJOR HECTOR KENNEDY, D.S.O., DIRECTOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, EDMONTON SCHOOLS 










NE of the greatest services a school can render 
is to implant in the children a love for healthy 


wholesome play. The recreative effect of such games 
is to make the life of the youth brighter, more joyful 
and less monotonous. The educational effect on the 
mind, character and conduct is equally valuable. 


Children can be taught more easily, in this way, 
the importance of co-operation with others, the need 
to sacrifice, when necessary, personal desires and wishes 
for the common good. At the same time the faculty 
of thinking and acting quickly is developed and the 
habit of prompt and willing obedience is encouraged. 

Even the youngest children can, by this means, 
learn unselfishness and acquire the habit of self-control. 

It is also possible, by playing games, to procure a 
considerable amount of muscular exercise with very 
littie effort or fatigue, the result being, to a great extent, 
possible because the exercise is spontaneous and 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

The secret of successful organized play lies in a 
careful study of the opportunities, limitations and 
peculiarities of the conditions under which the games 
are to be conducted and in choosing the right game 
for the particular occasion. 

Teachers need to realize bow great a variety of 
schoolroom and playground games exists apart from 
the recognized athletic games, and the wider knowledge 
they have of these games, and the better the selection 
they make to suit different conditions which arise, the 
greater the benefit will be which will result from their 
use. 

The following suggestions will be found useful: 


1. Be sure there is ample space between players in 
all game formations. 

2. The quickest way to get distance between players 
is to give the command: “Single or double arm distance 
—take!’’ 

3. Where teaching anew game, teach it to one group 
and allow the remainder of the class to observe closely. 

4. Use a whistle for beginning or starting games, 
starting races, etc. 

5. Games should be selected with a view to weather 
conditions, i.e., games requiring least energy should 
be used in warm weather and vice versa. 

6. Children should be encouraged to dress suitably 
for games and P.T. exercises. They should remove 
coats and caps or hats, collars, etc., whenever weather 
permits. This is just as necessary in games as in sys- 
tematic physical exercises. 

7. The chief points to be emphasized in teaching 
games are: (1) number of players, (2) formation, (3) 
rules, (4) points to be noted to guard against accident. 

8. Games should be selected with the aim of keeping 
as many of the players as possible employed at one 
time. 

9. Children should be taught to play hard to win 
but not to want to win so badly that when they lose 
they cannot lose cheerfully and honestly congratulate 
the winning group. The acid test of good sportsmanship 
is a cheerful loser. 

For when the great recorder comes to write opposite 
your name he will not ask if you won or lost, but how 
you played the game. 
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Table 4 


1. Running on the spot—Begin!—Stop! Deep 
breathing, judging your own time—Begin! Stop! (Go 
on breathing normally.) 

2. (Astride, under bend). Trunk bending forward, 
with feet astride, hands under arms—Place! Trunk 
forward — Bend! Trunk upward—Stretch! Repeat 
four times to left and four times to right. 


3. Alternate arm punching forward. 

For punching—arms bend! 

Punching forward—Begin! 
Arms—Down! 

Break: Sit, like a tailor—down! Stand—up! ; 

4. Hopping on the spot, at whistle stop and hug 
the knee to chest. (Practise hopping on each leg.) 

5. (Astride). Trunk bending downward to touch 
opposite foot. With a jump feet astride—Place! 

Right hand touch left toe—Down! Up! Left 
hand touch right toe—Down! Up! Repeat four times 
left and four times right. , 

6. Marching in single file, around the room or between 
aisles. In all marching stress correct carriage. Make 
it a training in correct walking. Caution the pupils 
to swing the arms, with a stiff elbow, from front to rear 
(not across the body), the left arm moving with the right 
leg, ete. 

7. Game, indoor. 
to 100 players). 

Description: Directly in front of each aisle, and 
near the wall, draw two tangent circles, 18 inches in 
diameter.. The circles should be so placed that if a 
line were drawn connecting the centres, the line would 
be parallel to the wall. On one of the circles place 
three Indian clubs in a standing position. Each row 
should contain the same number of players. At the 
sound of the whistle the last player in each row runs 
up the right aisle and changes the clubs one at a time 
to the other circle using the right hand and keeping the 
left hand behind the back. He then runs down the 
left aisle to his seat and touches the player in front of 
him, who runs in like manner and changes the clubs 
to the other circle. If a club falls over it must be placed 
in standing position before the player continues his 
run. The row wins whose first player first returns 
to his seat. Cautions: Players when seated must keep 
their feet out of the aisle and under their desks. 


Variation: Players hop to the circles and run to their 
seats. 

Outdoor game: Whip Tag (Beetle Goes Round). 
Ten to thirty players. 

Description: All the players except one stand in a circle 
looking straight to the front and holding their hands 
open behind them. . The one player who has been left 
out, the beetle, carries a knotted handkerchief, or strap, 
or gauntlet, around the outside of the circle and puts it 
in the hands of any of the players. Whoever receives 
it becomes beetle and strikes his right-hand neighbor 
with it. The neighbor, to escape, immediately runs 
around the circle back to his own place, while the 
beetle pursues him striking at him when he is near 
enough. Meanwhile the player who first had the 
handkerchief has stepped into the place left vacant 
by the one to whom he gave it. This leaves the beetle 
alone outside the circle, as was the player at the be- 
ginning of the game. The beetle, accordingly, does as 
that player did, and gives the handkerchief to someone 
in the circle. Then the game goes on as before. 

Caution: The beetle must not hit a player around 
the head or face. ‘ 


1—2, 1—2, etc. Stop! 


All-up Indian Club Relay (10 
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N a previous issue our editorial columns dealt 
with certain phases of financing the High School 


system of the Province. Serious though this question 
is, full of obstacles, bristling with injustices, yet it is 
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simple compared with the matter of equitably placing 
the burden of supporting the rural school on the 
shoulders of those best able to carry the burden. Any 
person who looks at the rural school problem makes the 
comment without qualification: ‘The rural school 
district is a joke, and ought to be abolished.” As the 
years go by, the fact becomes more and more patent that 
the rural school district has long outlived its usefulness 
and should be replaced by a larger, more dignified and 
more efficient unit. Nevertheless, no effective attempt 
has been made by any minister of education to tackle 
the problem. 


* * * * * 


COUPLE of years ago the present Minister intro- 
duced a bill into the Legislature providing for 
municipal school boards. This bill was never passed and 
for some reason or other was lost sight of completely. 
Just why? What were the unannounced influences 
brought to bear on the Government or on the Farmer 
Party caucus? No public enlightenment has ever been 
given. Presumably, the objectors had good and con- 
vineing reasons for exerting their influences; otherwise 
we are forced to the conclusion that some influence, 
publicly unknown, was too powerful for even an over- 
whelmingly supported Government to withstand. 
Neither, as far as we are aware, did the official opposition 
in the Provincial Legislature attempt to ‘“‘rag” the 
Government for vacillation. Again why? Did the 
opposition depart from following the recognized party 
system procedure because they also concluded—-“ Let 
sleeping dogs lie.” Was there danger of a “‘ monkey 
wrench” being thrown into the Municipal School 
Boards’ Bill, as was the case with the Alberta Natural 
Resources’ Bill? If there be a reason for this strange 
halting of action—blocking of progress, we are inclined 
to argue—then the public should be fully informed. 
The reason may be good and sufficient; it may be that 
it was in the best interests of the public ‘and of education, 
but it is too much to expect that even the most charitable 
of citizens can hardly regard an influence or obstacle 
as other than sinister until the spotlight of information 
is focused on it so that the general public themselves may 
decide whether or not it be immovable, and, if proven so, 
survey the problems thoroughly with a view to deciding 


upon a detour. 
* * Bo * 


NTIL we are more fully informed we despondently 
conclude that every administration inclined 

to wrestle with this all-important crying need of 
reform with respect to the administrative local unit 
is impotent and, perforce, must adopt the motto: 
“T dare not, wait upon I would.” The rural school 
trustees, according to expectations, refused to approve 
of any suggestion to eliminate themselves as “publicly 
elected representatives of the people.’”” Who would suppose 
they would approve of municipal school boards? Who 
that knows the average rural school trustees would 
contend that they are a competent body to pass on this 
far-reaching measure? Their object in meeting just once 
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a year is for the purpose of discussing the best ways 
and means of carrying on under the system as they find 
it, not to discuss wider issues. We can not believe that 
the antipathetic attitude of the trustees to municipal 
school boards or any other system than the present 
would make a government fearful of forging ahead with 
reform. The public as a whole, or at least that section 
who have thought about the matter at all, regard the 
rural school district as a ‘‘joke” and unqualifiedly 
advocate its abolition. But, why is nothing done? 
Why are no drastic steps taken to so organize the school 
system that, climatic conditions permitting, every 
child in Alberta might have the privilege of attending a 
school, well-equipped and financed for a school year? 
Why should as few as ten or eleven ratepayers in one 
area be compelled to support their school with all its 
attendant sacrifice while other school districts are able to 
finance on a mill rate too insignficant to be felt seriously? 


PROVINCIAL SCALE OF SALARIES 


OW that the question of an A.T.A. Provincial 

Schedule of Salaries is being raised, it might be 
well to stress, once more, the idea of a province-wide 
schedule of salaries, mutually agreed upon by school 
boards, teachers and public. It is very easy for the 
unthoughtful to pass the old hackneyed statement, 
“The teachers will get what they are worth, when the 
public appreciate their value,’—which means absolutely 
nothing. The truth of the matter is: there is no 
standardized gauge for approximating or setting the 
teacher’s salary. In a tremendous number of rural 
schools, little consideration is given to the type of 
teacher required by the board. The main thing 
decided by the board is the amount of salary, and that 
only, they are prepared to pay. They do not offer 
any allowance for superior academic or professional 
qualification, neither are they prepared to offer any 
compensation for past successful experience elsewhere 


* * * * 


T is very questionable whether the present haphazard 
method of obtaining teachers and fixing their salary 

will ever be remedied until there is some democratic 
machinery put into operation, and we would commend, 
for the consideration of our Minister of Education 


and the ‘Trustees’ Association, the constitution 
of the Burnham Committee, which gave birth 
to the Burnham scale. At the request of the 
President of the Board of Education, the Rt. Hon. 
A. L. Fisher, Viscount Burnham, as the Government 
representative, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the teachers’ 
organizations and all employing educational authorities 
or school boards. The teachers and employers had 
an equal number of representatives, the teachers’ repre- 
sentatives being appointed by the National Union of 
Teachers and the panel numbered twenty-six members 
in all. This was in 1921. The committee reports were 
national in scope; their aim being to secure by agree- 
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ment, on a national basis, an orderly and progressive 
solution of the salary problem. In addition to the salary 
scale or schedule, and the formulation of reports, the 
machinery was provided for bringing the scale into 
operation. A Committee of Reference, consisting of 
an educational authority panel of ten members and a 
teachers’ panel of ten members, for the purposes of 
referring matters relating to the interpretation of 
reports or operation of the scale, was appointed. 


* * * * 


HE Burnham scale, having been in operation for a 

number of years, has proven to be the greatest 
boon to the teachers and.the cause of education in 
Great Britain, and very few are the exceptions where 
educational authorities have gone back upon their 
representatives and refusea to pay according to the 
negotiated national scale. The exception, of course, 
proves the rule and the President of the Board of 
Education recently issued a circular whereby he makes 
it plain that educational authorities who do not feel 
themselves bound to follow out the agreement of 
trustees, teachers and Government, will suffer such 
cutting down of Government grants that will more than 
offset the amounts saved by “cutting” the teachers. 


* * * * 


O far as we can see, the problem would be a much 
simpler one in Alberta than it was in Great Britain. 
There would be fewer divisions in a provincial salary 
schedule in Alberta than for the comprehensive Burnham 
scale. All that would be required in Alberta would 
probably be four classes of schools: large city, town, 
village and rural. If only the trustees and the 
Department could be led to see the advantage which 
would accrue to the cause of education, by securing 
by agreement on a provincial basis, an orderly and 
progressive solution of the salary problem, the greatest 
step forward that has ever been taken, would be an 
accomplished fact. 


HE General Secretary-Treasurer is receiving a large 
number of letters from teachers complaining that 
their salary is in arrear and at the same time requesting 
us to do all in our power to assist them in collecting 
same. However, in practically every case, the one in 
trouble does not provide us with the necessary par- 
ticulars to enable us to proceed with the case with the 
school board and, as a consequence, much time is lost 
and unnecessary correspondence entailed. If the 
following particulars be given in the FIRST letter to 
headquarters, it would materially assist us. 
(1) Date contract was signed. (If possible send 
copy of contract.) 
(2) Date on which teacher commenced duties. 
(3) Number of days taught, together with days 
occupied in attending teachers’ conventions 
(teachers are paid for such days). 
(4) Yearly salary. 
(5) Amount of salary due under the contract, both 
paid and unpaid. 
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(6) Amount of salary received; give dates of receipt 
of cheques or cash and amount in each case. 
If notes have been given in payment give the 
face value, the rate of interest, date of signing, 
the time, due date, amount of interest accrued 
to date, and where the note is payable. 

(7) Amount of salary due and unpaid (the amount 
due and unpaid, irrespective of face value of 
any notes and interest accrued on same). 

(8) If the board disputes the debt of any portion 
thereof please inform us of the contentions of 
the board with respect to same. 


HE notice given below has, from time to time, 

appeared in The A.T.A. Magazine, yet cases are 
still numerous where teachers, having had very little 
business or legal experience, in their anxiety to help 
themselves, do the very worst thing possible to serve 
their own interests. Not only by resigning from their 
position or, in some other way placing the school board 
in a legally unassailable position, do they prejudice 
their case, but, at the same time, the school board has 
a perfectly clean bill of health to present to everybody— 
“The teacher resigned,” or ‘the teacher agreed’”’— 
what have you got to say about it? 


NLY recently one of our members placed, not 

only himself in a very difficult predicament 
through resigning when an overwhelming majority of 
the people appreciating his efficiency and successful 
service desired him to remain in the school at an in- 
creased salary, but, at the same time, another member 
of the Alliance seeking appointment, visited the district, 
met the board, saw the letter of resignation offering to 
re-engage on other terms, accepted the position and 
signed the contract. The newly appointed teacher 
was placed in a difficult predicament as well as the 
teacher who was “transplanted.” 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


grag na are urgently requested not to prejudice their 
case by acting without having previously received advice. 
Several cases have recently been brought to our notice where 
teachers have been stampeded into action—have even resigned— 
and thereby rendered it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 

1. If you are a member of a Local Alliance, refer your case to 
the Local Executive, and if they so recommend, the matter may be 
referred to headquarters. A report should be forwarded by the 
Local Executive. Many cases may be more expeditiously and 
successfully dealt with by the Local Alliance than by the Provincial 
Alliance. Local organizations should function wherever possible. 

2. If a member at large, a letter, lettergram or long distance 
*phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary advice 
tendered. 


SCHOOLS CLOSED THROUGH SEVERE WEATHER 

NUMBER of enquiries have reached our office 

from teachers who, on account of the severity 
of the weather during parts of November last, found 
themselves unable to operate school. The query 
usually put is this: “Has the teacher the right to claim 
and receive salary during such days that the school 
is not operated because of the storms?” 
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HE question then arises as to whether or not the 
teacher has a legal mght to salary in cases where 
he did not attend school because he felt that no pupils 
would be in attendance, or, even if there be pupils 
present, it would be impossible to operate the school. 
This question is not so simply decided, but if the teacher 
is shown to have acted in a reasonable manner, having 
regard to the circumstances, he is justified in not going 
to school and. he can claim salary. If, on the other 
hand, having regard to the circumstances, he is not 
justified in staying away, then the day cannot be treated 
as an actual teaching day for the purpose of computing 
salary due to the teacher. 
* * * * 
HE following cases are covered by this opinion 
(1) No children attended although the teacher 
was present. 
(2) Notification by the board that, on account of the 
severity of the weather— 
(a) The school be closed until the weather moderated; 
(b) The school be closed for the remainder of the 
term. 
(3) No children in attendance, and no effort, there- 
fore, made by the teacher to get to school. 
(4) Children actually got to school, but no teacher 
appeared. 
(5) Mutual agreement between the board and teacher 
that there be no school, whether or not it be known if 
children would appear. 


Robert Burns’ Confession 


The Centenary Edition of the poems of Robert 
Burns contains the following lines which are not found 
in the ordinary editions. They are addressed to the 
poet’s friend, Wm. Stewart: 

In honest Bacon’s ingle-neuk, 
Here maun I sit and think; 
Sick o’ the warld and warld’s-folk, 
An’ sick, damn’d sick, o’ drink. 
I see, I see, there is nae help, 
But still doun I maun sink; 
Till some day laigh eneugh I yelp, 
Wae worth that cursed drink. 


Yestreen, alas! I was sae fou, 
I could but yisk and wink; 

And now, this day so sair I rue 
The weary, weary drink. 

Satan, I fear thy sooty claws, 
I fear thy brimstone stink; 

And aye I curse the luckless cause, 
The wicked stoup o’ drink. 


Be on the lookout for the February issue of the 
A.T.A. Magazine. A new Teacher Helps Department 
will be opened. 
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Rhythmiral Penmanship 


JOHN STEVENSON, B.A. 





HAVE no doubt that the question of writing, its 

results and methods has agitated the mind of 
every school teacher and principal in the Province of 
Alberta. In our own little corner, Pincher Creek, we 
have been working on a system for the past five years 
and this article is a humble endeavor to pass on to the 
teachers who read the A.T7.A. a little of the experience 
which we have enjoyed. 

In 1921 Miss M. E. Bull, our primary teacher, 
while on leave of absence for six months visited the 
Dawson school in Vancouver and saw there the Spencer 
Rhythmical Penmanship system being tried out in the 
elementary grades. Now Miss Bull has taught in 
Alberta many years, and prior to that in a Model school 
in’ Orangeville, Ont., and naturally in her experience 
has tried out practically every system, or lack of system, 
that has been at one time or another, foisted on the 
public. So impressed was she that she gathered all 
the information and material available and on her 
return to Pincher Creek in September, 1921, we deter- 
mined to try out the system in Grades I and II. The 
results were so gratifying that before Christmas we had 
begun the same system in practically all the Public 
school grades. 

Now of course you will naturally ask, ‘‘ What is 
this system?” I shall endeavor to explain it as clearly 
as I can in the space of this article and shall be pleased 
to answer any enquiries from anxious teachers. The 
system has for its foundation the trinity of music, 
physical education and the control of written English. 
Music is the carrying power which makes muscular 
action rapid and smooth through nerve and motor 
control. It meets the demand of the teacher for a 
well-worked-out plan for the application of music to 
the teaching of handwriting. Not only does the teaching 
provide for the teaching of every letter to the correct 
rhythm, but every stroke is definitely described so that 
the student is constantly guided in the correct motion. 
By simplifying letter formation it avoids the nervous 
tension which inevitably follows when a task is too 
difficult; and further the student is acquiring the habit 
of constructive criticism which he will use in all future 
work. 

As I see it, the points of advantage for the primary 
grades are, in brief, as follows: 

(a) It appeals to the child’s natural love of rhythm. 

(b) It appeals to the child’s natural love of motion. 

(c) It appeals to the child’s natural love for team 

or concert work. 

(d) It’ excels on account of the definiteness of the 

work. 

(e) It excels because the descriptive count affords 

constructive criticism. 

(f) It excels on account of the relaxing and soothing 

influence of music. 

(g) It affords a splendid opportunity for individual 

expression. 

I do wish that I could take all you puzzled teachers 
into our Grades I and II that you might see for your- 
selves the joy that comes with the daily writing lessons. 
It is a daily occurrence for the children to beg that they 
might be allowed to write more for a rest period. 

Some of the points of advantage for the upper grades 
are: 

(a) In the upper grades the student can quickly 

control his penmanship by mastering the “Five 
Simple Fundamental Family Strokes.”’ On pages 


14 and 15 of the Spencer Rhythmical textbook 
is given the entire “Swing Slant” family, com- 
posed of but two strokes, the ‘‘swing” and the 
“‘slant,’’ and then follows a list of words for the 
application of all the swing-slant letters. 

(b) On pages 26 and 27 the student finds by over- 
down stroke he can master thirteen letters. 
Having mastered the swing-slant and over-down 
strokes, he can now write with full freedom 
thousands of words: typewriter, flexibility, uni- 
versity, ete., are made up of these three strokes. 

(c) On pages 40, 41, are ten letters, all of which 
begin with the curve stroke. The curve-over 
and compound families are combinations of 
previous strokes and are easily mastered when the 
first three families have been studied in proper 
order. 

In addition to the foregoing the system has various 
advantages. For instance as an aid in the teaching of 
spelling not only has the quality of writing been advanced 
one or two grades but the analytical arrangement of the 
penmanship word drill gives the student the correct 
spelling habits; for example, ‘‘s’’ is a swing slant letter 
and while studying this family the pupils are given all 
the words containing ‘‘s’”’ which are likely to be confused 
with words containing ‘ ‘ce,’ which belongs to the curve 
family. The problem in “pleurisy” and “obstinacy”’ is 
to distinguish between the ‘‘s” in the former and the 
“ce” in the latter. By planning the penmanship to 
correlate with the spelling, every penmanship lesson, 
in senior grades, can, and ought to be made, a spelling 
lesson. 

As well it is an aid in physical education. Easy, 
comfortable posture is made so simple, natural, and 
attractive that students soon begin to realize ‘when 
their desks and seats are not of the right height. Even 
in Grade I the children, after a week’s writing, may ask 
for a foot-rest or for their deskto be moved closer or 
farther away. Instead of increasing the nervous 
tension that too often accompanies the writing lesson, 
the period becomes one of genuine exercise in proper 
posture. 

IT IS EASY TO TEACH 

The division of the alphabet into five letter families 
makes it possible to introduce only one problem at a 
time. The directions are short and explicit, and the 
student himself can see improvement daily. The 
pupils love the period and I am sure the same cannot 
be said for the old regime. 

The teachers become interested in and attracted 
to the system. Some of our teachers have taken 
direct tuition from Miss Spencer, who originated the 
system and have received specialists’ certificates. 

Economy of school time is surely something to be 
desired. Teachers of experience who have used other 
systems report more real progress in two months with 
the Rhythmical System than in six months with other 
systems. One of the greatest factors in time-saving 
is the elimination of all oval drills and the substitution 
of the letter stroke in one free large movement; the 
stroke is immediately applied to the letters and the 
letters to the word. The large letter stroke furnishes 
the same amount of muscular action and at the same 
time this muscular action is applied to a definite part 
of a letter. 

Again it economizes in school supplies. The 
elimination of all oval drills and pull-push exercises 
constitutes an important factor in economizing writing 
materials as well as saving time. The second and 
equally important factor in economizing supplies is 
the emphasis placed on securing the rhythmical motion 
of the letter in the air while observing the script form. 
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Just a few words in conclusion. As I said before 
we have been using the system since 1921 and are more 
pleased than ever. After all, results count, and we have 
had more direct results than we have dreamed were 
possible. 

In the fall of 1923 we gave a demonstration in all 
grades of our Public School. To that demonstration 
we invited officials of the Department of Education 
and Normal schools as well as local inspectors and 
staffs. The Department and Normal schools officials 
could not see their way clear to be present, and our 
own inspector was the only representative of the in- 
spectoral staff to favor us with his presence, and even 
he left when the demonstration was nicely under way. 
It has always seemed to me that we shall never make 
any considerable progress until we ourselves, and the 
various officials commence to show some active interest 
in the question of writing. 

This article is in no sense of the word an advertise- 
ment. Miss Spencer does not have any knowledge 
relative to the insertion of this article in the A.T.A. 
My only motive in writing is that our experience may 
be passed on and possibly be of some small assistance 
to those who are floundering as we did for so many 


weary years. 


Yearly Increment for Rural 
Teachers 


J. A. LONGMAN 
Per Why there is another phase of the problem 


of ‘Why Young People are Migrating to the Cities.” 
lt is the instructional. A great many of our rural 
teachers are transient there by necessity to gain exper- 
ience and money. They are city bred, have city 
manners, ideas, aims, hopes and desires, and thither 
will they arrive sooner or later. A great many are 
High school ‘“‘hot-house plants” as it were. They have 
been pushed through High school at an immature age, 
fed on formule, definitions, notes and memory work; 
they have had no real contact with life’s problems and 
particularly with our province’s prime industry 
farming. They go out from a similar cramming at 
Normal to do what? To do the best they can; to 
spread city ideals, culture, laud city conveniences and 
lament country inconveniences. English speaking 
teachers from Africa, Australia or India would be 
equally as good if not better. Is it any wonder then, 
that after several years of this sort of atmosphere at 
school, the boys and girls from the farms leave for the 
city? Not at all. They have been trained to it; 
some making leading business men and women. 

The teachers are not to blame. They naturally 
wish to get back to their native habitat—in town; 
they think and dream of those days to come when they 
will have enough experience to hold down a city position. 

What is the cure or remedy? There is none yet 
found. However, I would suggest a step of improve- 
ment along the following line. The ability to choose 
efficient instructors has been an important factor in 
building up America’s colleges and universities. School 
boards should have this power of specifying and choosing 
to some extent. Now, they do not have to accept 
the first or only applicant that holds a lawful certificate 
to teach. There is, and rightly should be, a surplus 
of teachers to enable our province to improve its edu- 
cational status, keeping in mind always that it is an 
agricultural province. 

Then it would seem timely to urge that school 
boards ask for and consider evidence of a teacher’s 
actual personal experience on a farm, its duration, 
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place, and extent. This factor should mean more than 
merely choosing at random a first class teacher or a 
second class teacher and deciding which one to accept 
by the style of handwriting or the uniformity of crossed 
“t’s” or dotted “i’s.”’ For rural work a second class 
teacher with several years’ actual farm experience is 
more to be preferred to my mind than a first class, 
city-bred teacher with no farm experience. 

I would suggest then that school boards be urged 
to consider this and be urged to give a bonus or increased 
salaries or possibly a yearly increment. This would 
induce more experienced teachers to teach in the country 
and at the same time leave more opportunity for the 
city-bred teacher to secure the positions in town or city 
more to his liking and where he is more needed. Thus 
greater progress and satisfaction all around might be 
obtained. 


Correspondence 


Russia Scuoo.u, Dec. 7th, 1926. 
To THE TEACHERS OF ALBERTA: 

I would like to bring before the members of A.T.A. 
a position of affairs in Ukrainian settlements, and would 
like the opinion of my fellow teachers stated in the 
Magazine. 

My neighboring districts pay $100 a year more to 
their Ukrainian teachers than is paid to any teacher 
who is not Ukrainian. 

I have been to some trouble to find out why, as 
these teachers have not had one fourth the experience 
of their non-Ukrainian brethren in the same part of the 
province. Neither do their qualifications equal in many 
instances those teachers receiving $100 less. 

The Ukrainian teachers teach one hour extra every 
day, dismissing school at 4.30 instead of 3.30. The 
last hour is devoted exclusively to teaching Ukrainian. 

My district wants English and no Ukrainian taught. 
They are very eager, and I have no complaint. There 
is no Ukrainian allowed in playground, and in coming 
to and returning from school. That is the true Canadian 
spirit. I have taught all nationalities in this province, 
but never have I found schools running six hours a day 
to foster their own particular language. 

There is a bad feeling created by these six-hour-a-day 
teachers. I think you will find a good many schools 
running six hours a day, and paying $100 for 200 hours 
work, and only open to Ukrainian teachers. As to 
the legality of this, I will leave that question to J. W. 
Barnett. He knows, and needs no promptings. 

If this is allowed, then why not pass a law giving 
Germans, Roumanians, Swedes, Italians and all others 
the right to run school six hours a day and pay for their 
language to be taught in public school? I do not think 
the inspectors are aware of all this, and I think it time 
to bring this to the notice of this province. 

—R. BOSWELL. 


Epiror’s Norre.—We publish the above letter 
merely in keeping with our established policy of allowing 
all our readers to express their views in their official 
organ. Correspondence published does not commit us 
in any way to being either favorably or unfavorably 
inclined to the opinions expressed, which are the opinions 
of the correspondent only. 

However, we venture to express the opinion that 
our Ukranian friends have a strong opinion that until 
such time as the school trustees as a whole are disposed 
to avoid discriminating between teachers on the score 
of nationality, teachers of other -extraction than 
Ukranian have no grounds for grievance because of the 
appointment of Ukranian teachers in Ukranian districts. 
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My Coming to Canada 


ALEX. A. MOLODIANOVICH 





(The following essay was written in the Garneau 
Public school, Edmonton, by a New Canadian who 


has been in Canada since April last. He knew no 
English before his arrival here from Poland. The essay is 
just as it was written, without any corrections what- 
ever.—EpIror.) 





CAN remember that before the last Great War we 
lived very well, but when war started and Germany 

was coming into our country, they had taken the city 
of Grodno where we lived so we were driven from our 
homes farther into the north east of Russia. 

When we got to Moscow we had to stop there, and 
thought that we couldn’t go any farther, so we lived 
there for three years and then came back to our own 
place again. But when we got there we found that 
it was not the same. The city was inruins. It seemed 
that the birds didn’t sing as sweetly as they had sung 
before, all was in a sad condition. 

When Germany went out of our country, the people 
came back from Russia and started to rebuild the 
schools, churches and colleges, but it was hard work 
after such a terrible destruction. 

All the time my daddy who went to Canada in 1912 
had to send us money that he had saved for us. In 
July of 1925 my father sent us a letter, asking us if 
we would come to Canada. So we wrote him a letter 
that any time he wanted us to leave our country we 
would be ready. 

When my daddy received our letter and knew that 
we would do as he wanted, he was very glad and soon 
after, he sent us a letter with the tickets paid from 
Warsaw to Edmonton. 

So in September my mother and I went to the 
magistrate to get the pass-books. When we asked 
about them, they asked us what we wanted pass-books 
for. When my mother told them what we wanted 
them for, then they told us, that we must wait for a 
week, then they would be ready. But when we went 
on the Friday he told us that they were not ready yet 
and he supposed that it would be ready on the next 
Friday. 

So we came home and had to wait for the next 
Friday. When we asked again he told us that he did 
not know when it would be ready, but said that this 
time I must go home and not bother him any more 
and when it would be ready he would send it to me. 
We came home and had to wait about one month, 
but they did not send us the passport. It was a hard 
time in my life for it took me about six months before 
I got the passport. But when I got it, then we left 
our home and were going to Canada. We were very 
glad that we escaped alive from that country. But 
all did not pass well yet, because we were afraid that 
they would turn us back. Before we got on the ship 
we had about fifteen examinations. They had looked 
at our health, but all was well and soon we got on the 
good ship Dorie which had to bring us across that wide 
and deep ocean. 

How wonderful it was on the first day when the 
ship was starting! People were all well, but it was 
for just one day. There were about two thousand 
persons aboard, but on the next morning only about 
one third of them could get up to go for breakfast; 
all the rest were in their beds and they couldn’t hold 
up their beads. 
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Oh! 
future! 

On the third day just one tenth of them could get 
up to go for their meals; all the rest were in dangerous 
conditions, because during that time they couldn’t 
vat anything. The storm arose so big that the ship 
had a hard time to sail ahead, because the big waves 
were dashing against the ship and jumping over on 
the deck. 

Everybody was in a terrible fright and nobody 
thought that we would escape safely. I thought that 
we would never see the land. On the fifth day only 
about one hundred of them were well and all the rest 
were feeling badly. 

But what was the matter with my mother? She 

was between life and death. Six days she couldn’t 
eat anything and couldn’t raise her head and all that 
time she was in bed. But who knows how I was feeling 
at that time and what was filling my heart? I thought 
what would I do when my mother died, and I would 
be alone in this strange country and would not know 
this language? 
__ I thought that I would not want to live any longer, 
if it could happen with me. On the sixth day we reached 
the city of Halifax about four o’clock but stayed that 
night on the ship. 

I wondered on the next morning when we must 
get out of the ship, how my mother could dress herself 
and get off. But I think that God had helped us. 
It took us four days to travel from Halifax to Edmonton. 

How glad we were on the fifth day in the morning, 
when I saw my daddy. It was the best and gladdest 
time in my life. I was very, very happy that I could 
see my father and mother, because I did not remember 
when my father had to leave us; I was then just two 
years old. 

But that gladness I had only two days for my 
gladness changed to sorrow. On the third day my 
father and I were going for a walk and my father told 
me that he would call a doctor to see my mother, and 
if I liked I might walk a little longer. But after I 
came back to the Cecil Hotel where we were staying, 
I did not find either mother or father in the room. 
So I was very frightened and started to go out as quickly 
as I could, but I did not know where to go. At the 
door I met the man who told me that they sent my 
mother to the hospital and my father would soon come 
back. 

On the next morning I went to the hospital to visit 
my mother and when I got there I found her sitting 
up in bed and she was very glad that I came to see her. 
I visited her two times every day but the first time 
she was not in great danger. On the tweltth day after 
she went to the hospital I went to see her and I found 
my mother very, very sick, because she couldn’t talk 
with me any more and on the next morning she died. 

So I was left in this new country without my good 
mother. My father soon had to go away to work so he 
left me to start to school last May. But it was a hard 
time for me to begin the language because I was very 
sad. But I did not want to spend my time tor nothing; 
all the time I was busy with books. 

When the school was over I went to see my father 
and lived with him two months. But as soon as the 
school started my father and I came to Edmonton to 
find a place to stay and to go to school. 

I shall never forget Garneau school and the kindness 
of the people here. I am now enjoying my work and 
hope to be a good Canadian. 





But who knew what could happen in the 
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A Plea for Municipal School 


Boards 


A. C. MENAGH 
HE above title is one that provides, or should 
provide, food for serious thought. A teacher 
speaking on the question naturally looks at it from the 
teacher’s viewpoint; nevertheless, the writer is convinced 
that the opinion expressed in this article would be voiced 
by a large number of ratepayers, especially in some 
sections of the Province. 

What would be the advantage of municipally- 
constituted school boards? In what respects would 
they be an improvement over the present small rural 
school district, each having absolute control of its own 
little educational machine? In my opinion the following 
advantages would accrue: 

1. The school itself. Its operation—hiring and 
discharging a teacher, etc.—would be much less a 
football of local politics and neighbors’ quarrels. 

2. Those schools, which under the present system 
are entirely uncertain as to the duration of the teaching 
period every year, would be relieved of the uncertainty 
in this regard. 

3. Then, as a consequence, teachers accepting 
appointment in such schools would have greater security 
and continuity of service in their position. 

4. The tendency towards regular school terms would 
necessarily provide better all-round conditions; whereas 
the present system produces much confusion through 
the unsettled length of the school term. How can a 
teacher give the best service: how can he plan his work 
for the term if he knows not on what day he may be 
handed his notice by the school board? 

Before considering in detail the argument advanced, 
let it be stated that municipal school boards are Nor 
impracticable. We have consolidated schools and our 
cities do not require a board of trustees for every building, 
or section of the community. Some countries—France 
is a case in poit—have a state system of education: 
there are no local school boards at all and one govern- 
ment department at Paris operates the schools through- 
out the entire country. 

Point Number One: that the rural school at the 
present time is a football of local politics. Who can 
deny it? What would the inspectors say if only they 
dared to express their opinion publicly? One in close 
touch with an inspector informed the writer that the 
rural school in his inspectorate where the ratepayers 
are not verbally battling and gossiping about the school 
and the teacher is a rare exception. How many teachers 
of experience in teaching rural schools would disagree 
with the opinion of that inspector: and that they 
themselves have unwittingly been the “bone of con- 
tention” and the subject of squabble? A single board 
over a whole municipality would eliminate much of 
this. The majority of the board would tend towards 
impartiality, for not more than one member would be 
from the district concerned. 

Point Number Two: the unsettled length of the 
school term in many rural schools. No individual 
school would be closed without definite authority 
from the municipa’ school board. <A few disgruntled 
ratepayers would find it more difficult to shut up a 
school or have the teacher dismissed, and the tendency 
for uniformity in period of operation each year would 
be much more pronounced. The average school term 
would be lengthened throughout the province. At 
the present hundreds of school boards never intend to 
keep open the school after the cold weather of autumn 
sets in, and all kinds of reasons or excuses are made 





for closing down—no funds, weather too cold, ete. 
Allowing for the fact that attendance in forty below 
zero Weather is impossible, ratepayers and children © 
wishing to journey from place to place for private 
reasons are not prevented from so doing, although 
the schools, at that time, are closed illegally. 

Point Number Three: the teacher can plan his 
scheme of work to better advantage. How is this 
possible, for although he signs a continuous agree- 
ment in September, he may receive notification from 
the board that the school would close on November 
15th, or December Ist for an indefinite period? 


Point Number Four: the natural corollary to point 
three. What a problem it is to plan for an ungraded 
school which opens up say between March Ist and 
April 30th, not knowing whether there will be any 
holidays at all, and knowing that harvest, at least, 
will disorganize the work. Even if there be a few weeks 
holidays decided upon, the only certain thing is that 
the school will close some time between harvest and 
Christmas. Municipal school boards would tend to 
abolish what may be termed the hand-to-mouth method 
of operating the rural school. 


The tax levied would be based on the assessment 
required to operate all districts in a municipality over a 
definite period throughout the year, and the ratepayers 
in any individual district, instead of silently acquiescing, 
as at present, in the closing of their own school because 
it saves taxes, would demand that their school be 
opened just as long as any other school in the district. 
Ratepayers, parents, pupils and teachers would know 
in advance the duration of the school term and the 
holiday periods, and the short term school would largely 
become a thing of the past. 


The following objections are likely to be advanced: 


1. Municipal school boards would entail additional 
expense. I think not: in fact, they would tend to 
lessen it. Mileage paid to school trustees would largely 
be offset by having only one secretary to pay. Many 
economies of administration could be effected—supplies, 
fuel, ete., could be purchased in larger quantities at a 
consequent reduction. 

2. It may be advanced that districts at the present 
time able to operate for a Jong period would be assisting 
those districts which are financially weaker. 

What is there so objectionable about that idea? 
Do the taxpayers in the central zones of the cities 
object to paying the same tax rate as those in the 
outlying portions of the cities? Certainly not. 

This matter of education has not escaped the 
attention of the Government, and an Act was put into 
effect during the last session, providing for an additional 
grant to schools having an assessment of less than 
$75,000. This is an absurdly low figure, for it means 
that an average district with twenty taxable sections 
would have an average assessment per quarter-section 
of less than $940. A further measure, designed to 
pay each school room a sum of about $800 fromthe 
municipal finances was voted down by a small majority 
at the Convention of Municipalities held in Calgary 
last November. There was a feeling that, had the 
above mentioned sum been slightly lower, the reso- 
lution would have been adopted and an amendment 
to the Municipal Act followed in consequence. 

The establishment of municipal school boards 
would not necessarily mean that the financially strong 
districts would have to assist the financially weaker 
ones. It could be done without that, as centralized 
operation of the schools would largely offset the increased 
expenditure in the present financially weak areas. 
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The tax payer pays in the end anyway and why not 
have it done by and through the municipalities instead 
of by perpetuating the present loan system, whereby 
a local board takes out a loan and after a poor crop, 
families abandon the farms and those who remain 
pay the interest and struggle to keep the school operating 
and to pay the loan. 

It, is argued also that as the boundaries of the school 
districts do not coincide with those of the municipalities, 
the scheme is impossible. It is odd indeed that in a 
country where so much has been published about 
town-planning, nothing has been done about school- 
planning. Like Topsy our school districts ‘‘just 
growed.” One municipal secretary within my knowledge 
has a map showing how the schools might have been 
located in every section of his municipality. Each 
district is approximately rectangular and no quarter- 
section is more than a certain distance from the school. 
When the Province is settled up, if this plan were 
adopted, fewer schools would be required than if the 
present haphazard system continued. 


The plan provides that on an east and west road 
allowance there would be a school every six or eight 
miles; and on the parallel,—one every four miles south or 
north,—a school every six or eight miles, but they would be 
south or north of the half-way point of the ones before- 
mentioned. However, the present boundaries need not 
constitute an obstacle. All that would have to be done 
would be to change the boundaries of the municipalities, 
or change the boundaries of a few school districts. 

Some such arrangement, it seems to the writer, 
is bound to come into effect in the course of time. 
While it is better not to prophesy, the march of human 
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events and progress seem to demand it sooner or later. 
When I state that it seems inevitable I am, of course, 
merely expressing my own opinion. 

Admitting that it is desirable, and possible, then 
what can be done about it? We shail have to commence 
with public opinion of course. Tne Alliance members, 
and especially those whose work has brought them 
into contact with rural school work, could express 
their opinions to the editor to start with. If then 
found advisable by the executive it could be adopted 
as an objective by the Alliance. The writer, however, 
desires to make it clear that he is merely giving his 
“slant” on the rural school situation, with an idea 
if possible, to lead to better conditions in such schools. 


One For Teacher 


The Bishop of Manchester, who was at one time a 
schoolmaster, tells the story of a teacher in an elementary 
school who was trying to impress on the children how 
important had been the discovery of the law of gravita- 


_tion. Sir Isaac Newton was sitting on the ground. An 


apple fell on his head, and from that he discovered 
gravitation. 

“Just think, children,” she added, ‘isn’t that 
wonderful?” 

A small boy replied: ‘‘ Yes, miss, and if he had been 
sitting in the schoolroom lookin’ at his books, he 


> 9) 


wouldn’t have discovered nothin’. 
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Serond Reader 


BY WILFRED WEES, M.A. 





Nature Poetry—Rupert Brooks said of Canada, 
“Here is a rarefied, clean sweetness. The air is un- 
breathed and the earth untrodden. All things share 
this child-like loveliness, the grey whispering reeds, the 
clear blue of the sky, the birches and the fir-trees that 
make up her forests, even the brisk touch of the clear 
water as you dive.” The ‘‘song of the ungirt runners” 
is the singing voice of Canadian nature. There is a 
robust vigor that would drown the sweeter melody, 
perhaps, of older lands. That was the feeling of Rupert 
Brooks as he passed by. 

Much of the poetry of nature is not that of nature 
interpreting herself. Nature cannot be labored into 
tortuous verse without an intruding sentimentalism 
that makes of her a baneful article. In Canada, if 
anywhere, nature is as she is, a vigorous, unrefined 
nature. A typically Canadian literature must catch 
that note of directness and newness or lose the quality 
of Canadian originality which not even beautiful thought 
or felicity of diction can hope to attain. 


In Lyrics of Earth by Archibald Lampman, Duncan 
Campbell Scott has collected the best poems of that 
author, poems in silken English, flowing cadence and 
exquisite form; but poems of an artificial, melancholy, 
old-world nature: ‘‘Oh! the hum and the toil of the 
river”; ‘All day in garden alleys moist and dim, The 
humid air is burdened with the rose.’”’ Lampman’s 
Nature is a languid lady. 

Yet there are many verses that so portray the 
Canadian scene as to warrant for him the title, ‘“‘The 
Canadian Poet.” 

“To watch, as through a mist of light and dreams 

The far-off hay-fields, where the dusty teams 
Drive round and round the lessening squares of hay, 

And hear upon the wind, now loud, now low, 
With drowsy cadence half a summer’s day, 

The clatter ot the reapers come and go.”’ 

The introduction by Duncan Campbell Scott is a 
gem of literary criticism and character portraiture. 
“These new flowers from the genius of Keats are not 
slavish imitations. They are kindred inspiration, of 
like felicity, without cunning or premeditation. The 
sound arises in such lines as, ‘How tremulous-dazzlingly 
the wheels sweep round their axle!’ And the echo 
comes to us, ‘The grasshoppers spin into mine ear, 
a small innumerable sound.’ There is nothing here of 
the Rossettian search for ‘stunning words’ for poetry 
or even the desire of le mot juste.” 

To the Musson Book Company, Toronto, publishers, 
and to the editor, Canadian readers are grateful for 
another volume of one whose muse “is the muse of 
his native land.” (Price $2.50.) 

Each in His Niche—In these days of classified interests 
when every “flapper” has a cut-and-dried ‘line,’ and 
everyone must have a roster of boon companions with 
whom to agree in matters of drinks, literature and 
language, it is well to know one’s social and intellectual 
status. A reference list from Goblin is appended: 
Highbrow: Montaigne, Evolution, Sociology, 

Epictetus, chamber music, psychology, Kant, 

Cezanne, Aristophanes, dek-a-dent, poule sous cloche, 

appolinaris, Lord Cecil. 

Low Highbrow: Local politics, Galsworthy, income 
taxes, polo, grand opera, dee-kay-dent, stocks, 


chicken a la king, rum cocktails, radio, country 
clubs, Mencken, divorce. 

High Lowbrow: Musical shows, porterhouse steaks, 
Zane Grey, movies, whiskey, horn-rimmed glasses, 
spats, comic strips. 

Lowbrow: Ethel M. Dell, one-armed lunches, 
“must-ah,”’ beer, brilliantine, white socks, dance 
pavillions, summer excursions, tooth picks, chewing 
gum, “‘wouldn’t of went.’?’ (And we as a Second 
Reader might add, ‘‘Goblin.’’) 


* * * * 


Critics Here and Critics There (Chapter I): A gem of 
criticism has been unearthed in Portland, Oregon. 
The Lariat, published in that city of red roses and sweet 
maidens, is alleged to have published the following: 
“Close up the churches and schools, burn up every 
volume of Shakespeare with its forceful and faultless 
English, but let Eddie Guest write on and on; let his 
songs that bring smiles, then tears, be sung in every 
household, and our nation will not go wrong.’’ So 
much for Neo-Americanism and the One-Hundred 
Percenters. ‘. . * * 


Critics Here and Critics There (Chapter II): Outburst 
of patriotism from the Saturday Evening Post of October 
25th, year of Our Lord 1926: 
“When Mr. Kipling damns a continent in verse, pre- 
sumably he believes that his little lyric will in some 
way advance the honor and glory of Britain. .. . 
At the present time there are certain differences of 
opinion largely economic, between Great Britain 
and the United States. There is no reason why 
they should not be frankly discussed and the facts 
behind these differences brought out in the press, 
but Mr. Kipling has not helped much in this dis- 
cussion.” 
The poem which causes the worthy editor such a deal 
of nationalistic self-consciousness is likely to find a 
sympathizing echo in the hearts of those who were not 
“too proud to fight,” but yet too modest to proclaim 
““we won the war.”’ The poem is from Kipling’s recent 
book, Debits and Credits, McMillan (London), 1926. 
It follows: 


THE VINEYARD 
At the eleventh hour he came, 
But his wages were the same 


As ours who all day Jong had trod 
The winepress of the wrath of God. 


When he shouldered through the lines 
Of our cropped and mangled vines, 
His unjaded eye could scan 

How each hour had marked its man. 


(Children of the morning-tide 
With the hosts of noon had died; 
And our noon contingents lay 
Dead with twilight’s spent array.) 
Since his back had felt no load 
Virtue still in him abode; 

So he swiftly made his own 

Those last spoils we had not won. 


We went home, delivered thence, 
Grudging him no recompense 
Till he portioned praise or blame 
To our works before he came. 


Till he showed us for our good— 
Deaf to mirth, and blind io scorn— 

How we might have best withstood 
Burdens that he had not borne! 
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Two Books for Children: A new book for children in the 
nature of an illustrated travel story has come recently 
to hand. It is in verse, and is the record of two rabbits 
who decide to leave their native home in Nova Scotia, 
as so many blue-noses do, and see Canada. They are 
exceptionally clever rabbits, so take advantage of all 
the modern modes of travel through all the nine provinces 
to Vancouver, and back again to Banff where the govern- 
ment has built a cottage in which they may write the 
story of their wanderings. 

The ‘verse has little literary value, but as verse 
possesses the quality of being easily read and appreciated 
by younger children. In the Maritimes the travellers— 

“. . dressed as sailors, gave a hand 
To ships that needed help to land.” 
In Toronto— 
“They put on students’ gowns and caps 
And started off like college chaps.” 
It is interesting to note that they— 
‘“Wrote the premier to advise 
That Canada should advertise 
And quickly let the whole world know 
That this is not a land of snow.” 


ee 


GLoral News 
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Alfred Uren, the author, has succeeded in giving 
geography that personal touch which always holds a 
child’s interest. Bob and Bill see Canada, illustrated, 
75 cents, The Musson Book Co., Toronto. 


Another new and delightful book for children is 
Mrs. Carol Cassidy Cole’s ‘Little Big Ears and the 
Princess.” Mrs. Cole’s latest children’s story has all 
the merits of her former stories and a special appeal 
of its own. Little Big Ears comes to Rosalie, the 
Princess, in her walled garden and tells her stories of 
his friends in the woods. There are the little Katy 
Dids, all named Katy because there are too muy to 
find names for; and the Black Bears who sent out 
invitations to a party, but who went to sleep when the 
snow came, and forgot the party. There are the 
Orioles, Cheku the chipmunk, Ka-Ka the crow, and 
Kit Fox; and the stories of the Wear of the Moths and 
the Burning Forest. Aesop, Lewis Carrol, the Pied 
Piper, and of course, fairies are woven into the narrative 
in their proper places. The English is excellent. The 
Musson Book Co., Toronto, are the publishers and the 


price is 75 cents. 





CALGARY 


A well attended meeting of the Calgary Public 
School Local was held in Central School, on December 
6th, at 4.30 p.m., when the reports of the retiring 
committees were presented. 

As a result of the general election, Miss J. Ramsay 
was elected president, Miss K. Clarke, vice-president, 
and Miss G. Dines, 310 6th Ave. West, secretary- 
treasurer, supported by the following committee: Miss 
G. Crawford, McDougall School; Miss U. Grant, 
Connaught School; Miss E. Carson, Mewata School; 
Miss M. McKinnon, Grand Trunk School; Miss A, 
Ferrier, King Edward School; Miss E. McArthur. 
Stanley Jones School; Miss M. Winspear, Alexandra 
School; Miss L. Bell, Haultain School; Miss A. Mc- 
Kelvey, Victoria School; and Miss E. Bruce, Alexandra 
School. 

The retiring president, Miss M. B. Tier, was the 
recipient of an appreciative address and presentation 
from the members of the Alliance. 

Those present were delighted with the opportunity 
of listening to a brief address by Mrs. Norman Hindsley 
who is an independent candidate for the school board. 

The following resolution was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the meeting: 

“On the occasion of Mr. W. M. Davidson giving 
up his editorship of the Morning Albertan, the women 
teachers of the Calgary Public School Local take this 
opportunity of expressing their appreciation of his 
efforts for several years in behalf of the teachers of 
Calgary and more particularly the women teachers. 
His continued loyalty to our profession, his fairness to 
and consideration of the women teachers and his cham- 
pionship in times of distress have shown him to be a 
true friend. 

His generosity in entertaining the Calgary teachers 
at the time of our annual convention in Edmonton, 
which he did more than once, has been much appreciated. 

“We thank him gratefully and wish him success and 
pleasure in whatever walk of life he may choose.” 


LETHBRIDGE NEWS ITEMS 


The Lethbridge teachers were very enjoyably enter- 
tained by the members of the High Schooi Local at a 
reception held in the High School, from four to six p.m., 
Thursday, December 2nd. Miss K. Terrill and Mr. 
Cedric Edwards rendered musical selections, after which 
justice was done to the dainty refreshments served. 
Two items of interest were discussed, one being that the 
teachers hold a banquet some time in January, and 
the other that a general committee consisting of members 
from the two city locals and any other locals in the 
vicinity be appointed to deal with matters of common 
interest that may come up. 

Announcement of the engagement of Miss Nan 
Denoon to Mr. Gilbert Paterson, a local barrister, 
has been made, the wedding to take place the 25th 
of December. Miss Denoon taught in the Lethbridge 
schools prior to her departure for her home in New 
Glascow, N.S., where she has been teaching since 
September last. 

Miss Edna Davies of Acme assumed duties as a 
teacher in Galbraith school the first of November, 
in place of Miss Anne Whiteside who resigned owing 
to ill health. 


CONSORT-MONITOR LOCAL 

Minutes of meeting held in Monitor on Saturday, 
December 11th, 1926: 

Owing to the severe weather only the members from 
Monitor were present, just constituting a quorum. 

The question of a salary schedule was discussed, and 
the following resolution passed: 

‘Whereas, this meeting is of the opinion that if a 


minimum salary of $1,000 per annum were set for 


second class teachers, teaching public grades only, 
in rural schools, that salaries for other classes of teachers 
would adjust themselves naturally; 

‘Be it hereby resolved that this meeting favors the 
establishment by the provincial government of the 
minimum salary for teachers as outlined in the 
preamble.” 
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MEDICINE HAT HIGH 

Although it has been long silent, please do not think 
that the Medicine Hat High school local is dead. | ‘Our 
meetings show all the signs of life including energetic 
discussion, clashes of opinion and tea! We have met 
regularly at 4.10 and rarely disbanded before 6 o’clock. 

Officers for 1926-27 were elected at the opening 
meeting in September. Alliance destinies this year are 
in the hands of Miss H. M. Johnston, President; Mr. 
P. Riches, Vice-President, and Mr. J. A. Longman, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

We have lost Miss Eva McCracken, for several 
years head of the English department, from our staff. 
_ Her quiet personality is missed from amongst us, but 
we congratulate her on her change to South Calgary 
High school. 

Additions to the staff of the Alexandra High school 
this year are Miss Annetta Bishop, B.A., formerly of 
Macleod, and Miss Mabel Campbell, B.A., recently 
of Smith’s Falls Collegiate Institute. Miss Bishop 1s 
teaching English and Miss Campbell Mathematics. 
We are glad to welcome these two members to our local. 

A new plan is being tried out in our school organ- 
ization. ‘Tne girls have been organized into a Student 
Body with a council of four girls over them. At their 
head is Miss Fowler who has been appointed Dean of 
Girls. She studies. the problems of the girls and, 
through the council, handles most of the girls’ activities, 
such as their socials. The girls seem to appreciate 
this special attention, and the rest of the staff feel 
that problems of discipline are simplified, and the 
girls’ dogs better arranged than was possible before. 
Ut course this plan requires an energetic and enthusiastic 
dean, but we feel we have that. We think too, that 
we are trying out a new plan which is really of value 
and worthy of emulation. 

We are interested in the discussion of the proposed 
amalgamation of the A.E.A. and A.T.A. Opinion 
Seems to be divided, but the majority—if one may 
judge from the magazine—appear to be rather in favor 
of union. Mr. Hays’ arguments against it seem all 
right theoretically, but when examined carefully don’t 
hold actually. For, though the A.E.A. is, in theory, 
’ for those of all professions interested in education, yet, 
in practice, it is made up almost entirely of teachers 
and it is for them we must plan. The few others who 
do care to attend the Easter meetings—for at no other 
time is the A.E.A. active—could become associate 
members of the A.T.A. or register as delegates to the 
convention just as they do now. 

Mr. W. E. Hay, B.A., B.Paed., formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools of this city, is now on the staff 
of the Calgary Normal School. 

The vacancy on the school board caused by the 
resignation of Dr. F. W. Gershaw, M.P., has been 
filled by the election of M. L. Moore, D.D.S. Dr. 
Gershaw has served on the board continuously for 
twelve years. 

The annual autumn convention of the teachers of 
south-eastern Alberta, held in Medicine Hat the two 
school-days preceding Thanksgiving, was a successful 
one from the A.T.A. standpoint. We were fortunate 
this year in having Past President Parker as our chief 
speaker. Both his address to the teachers in session 
and his speech at the banquet were much appreciated, 
and the spirit of goodwill developed throughout the 
district. A committee organized the canvassing and 
added some new members to the Alliance strength 
in this district. 

The library of reference books, inaugurated’ less 
than a year ago for the convenience of the teachers 
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of the inspectorate, now boasts almost a hundred 
books. ‘The convention will probably add to this each 
year, and a suggestion was made that one or two good 
teachers’ magazines be kept on the shelves. 
, Officers for the convention for the ensuing year are: 
Inspector F. S. Carr, Honorary President. 
| Mrs. I. F. Terry, President. 
| Mrs. A. R. Nunneley, Secretary-Treasurer. 
ty Miss S. Smith, Past President. 
re Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Longman have come back 
from Chicago Summer School filled with new inspiration 
and new ideas. The rest of the staff is convinced of the 
value of this summer work. Several new ideas being 
tried out, are proving very satisfactory. We congratulate 
Mr. Sullivan and his colleague on the success of their 
summer. 
With best wishes to all fellow-members of the A.T.A. 
throughout the province for a happy and successful 
year in 1927. 


LETHBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL LOCAL 


On Thursday, December 2nd, the teachers of Public, 
Separate and High Schools in Lethbridge met for a 
short social time at a tea served by the members of 
the High School Local. . 

The teachers discussed ways and means of securing 
co-operative effort and professional feeling on the 
part of all teachers of the Lethbridge Local area, and 
it was decided that a general committee should be 
formed representative of the Public and High School 
Locals of Lethbridge and of the groups of A.T.A. members 
within fifteen miles of Lethbridge. 


The suggestion that one or several luncheons or 
banquets for the teachers of this area be held during 
the spring term was favored by those present and it 
is expected that the joint committee will arrange for 
the first of such gatherings about the end of January 
or the first of February. 


WAINWRIGHT 


At a meeting held on October 8th, 1926, the following 
executive was duly elected: President, Mr. O. Murray; 
Vice-President, Mr. G. F. Hollinshead; Sec.-Treasurer, 
Miss. M. Kain. 

On October 23rd the first regular meeting was held 
in the Wainwright High School. Plans for a varied 
and instructive programme were enthusiastically dis- 
cussed. 

The second meeting on November 20th was well 
attended. An interesting paper on the subject of 
‘Hot Lunches,” given by Miss B. Paulson was greatly 
enjoyed and an animated discussion followed. 

Plans were suggested by which the local hopes to 
give substantial Christmas aid to the Junior Red Cross 
Society. 

A social evening consisting of a dinner and theatre 
party for all the teachers of the Wainwright vicinity 
followed, and proved most enjoyable. 

The next regular meeting will be held on December 
lith, 1926. 


GKANDE PRAIRIE LOCAL 


The Grande Prairie Local of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance held their first meeting in the school on 
Saturday, November 13th. Eight members’ were 
present. 
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CARTIER ERECTS THE CROSS, 1534 
Painted by Chas. W. Jefferys, R.C.A. 


‘“‘History is a True Guide 
of Worthy Citizenship” 


HE duty of every Canadian is to give, individually 
. and through any organization to which he may 

belong, a worthy contribution to the building up of 
an intelligent Canadian Nationhood. And in our country’s 
past life all the ideals of sincere citizenship—the valour 
and perseverance of Champlain, the rugged daring of 
Mackenzie, the devotion of the Loyalists—but the list 
is endless! 

The imeapienily appeal of pictures is universally 
acknowledged—so Nelson’s have planned a series of 
Pictures of Gonnsle’ s History that will be of practical 
assistance in quickening to eager life the latent patriotism 
in all Canadians and in teaching the fundamentals of 


Canadian Nationhood. 
Nelson Pictures of Canadian History 


The outstanding events of Canadian history sug- 
gested by the titles given below are the subjects of the 
first twelve pictures: 


- Jacques Cartier erects the Cross, 1534. 
. Cha mplain Discovers Georgian Bay. 
- The Order of Good Cheer. 

. La Verendrye. 

- The Founding of Halifax. 

- Wolfe’s Landing at Quebec. 

- The Coming of the Loyalists. 

. Mackenzie at the Pacific. 

- The Pioneer. 

- Laura Secord. 

- Meeting of Fur Traders. 

- Battle of Fish Creek. 


Charles W. Jefferys, R.C.A., has done Nos. |, 2, 3, 
$ Z _ 9, and the others are by the late Henry Sandham, 


Each picture measures eighteen by twenty-four inches, 
and is engraved in full colours. 


Each $1.50 


Thos. Nelson & Sons,|Limited 


77 WELLINGTON STREET, WEST, TORONTO 2 
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The N Cw Improved 
CHEV ROLET 
CARS 


See the new roadster 
and touring car with 
new bodies finished in 
rich dark gray Duco, 
with cowl lights, new 
disc clutch, and new 
extra strong rear axle 
with banjo-type hous- 
ing. 

See the new sedan with 
beautiful Fisher Body 
and one-piece VV windshield, finished 


in Chevrolet gray and black Duco. 


See the new Fisher Body coupe of 
strikingly beautiful design, finished in 
sage brush green Duco. . 

See the new coach, another fine Fisher 
Body closed car of low price, Duco 
finished, mounted on the new Chevrolet 
chassis with its many added quality 
features. 


Exclusive Dealers and Homes of the ‘‘Chevrolet’’: 
GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD., CALGARY 
EDMONTON MOTORS, LTD. Edmonton 
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DONALDA 


The first meeting of Donalda Local was held in the 
Donalda school on November 27th. The President, 
Mr. Steele-Smith, presided. The meeting drew up‘a 
proposed scale of wages for Alberta teachers. 





MEDICINE HAT 


The South Eastern Alberta Educational Association 
held a very successful convention in Medicine Hat on 
November 4th and 5th. 

Miss Fowler gave a thoughtful paper on ‘The 
Recent Developments in Education.” Mr. L. Ginther, 
assisted by four of his pupils, gave a demonstration of 
physical drill in rural schools, showing how apparatus 
could be obtained from material available on any farm. 

The senior grades fared particularly well this year. 
Mrs. Jordan gave an instructive talk on ‘‘ Arithmetic 
in the Various Grades” (which will be published in a 
later issue); Mrs. MacBean gave us a particularly vivid 
lesson on “‘ The Relief of Lucknow’; Miss K. McDonald 
dealt with the new geography text; Mr. R. Lindsay 
gave a very helpful paper on the course in agriculture. 

The primary grades listened with much interest to 
a paper on “‘Phonics” by Miss Hamilton, and one on 
‘Seat Work” by Miss Fecteau. 

Mrs. Terry gave an exhibition of her paintings, 
“An Illustrated Holiday.” 

Writing as it is taught in the British Columbia schools 
was ably handled by Miss Cline of Hilda, formerly of 
Vancouver, while Mr. Graham Rees gave a talk on 
“Teaching English to Foreign-speaking Children,’ 
giving illustrations from his own experience. 

Mr. F. Parker, Past-President A.T.A., attended the 
first day’s sessions, giving a talk on the work of the 
A.T.A. during the morning, and was also the chief 
speaker at the banquet in the evening. 

The banquet, followed by a delightful dance, provided 
the social part of the programme. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Past-President, 
Miss 8. Smith; President, Mrs. I. F. Terry; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. T. Cosens; Secretary, Mrs. Nunnelly; Executive, 
M sses H. Fisher, N. Holmes, M. Niblock, I. Lawrence, 
D. Muir and Messrs. Thoraldson and Ross MacKay. 

About fifty couples enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Elm Street, Ex-Elm Street and Montreal Street school 
teachers at a dance Friday evening, December 3rd, 
at Elm Street school. The fact that it was held in the 
kindergarten and that the guests had much of the 
kindergarten spirit tended to make an especially happy 
evening, added to this must have been the enthusiasm 
of the management committee, the smoothness of the 
floor and the wonderful music provided by Dutton’s 
orchestra. Again Mrs. Terry’s beautiful decoration 
of the blackboards lent the room the atmosphere of a 
drawing-room. Refreshments in keeping with the other 
appointments were daintily served. 

Elm Street school lost a very efficient and pop- 
ular member of the staff at Christmas, in the person 
of Miss Helen Armstrong, who has accepted a position 
on the Calgary staff. 

Mr. R. Lindsay of the Connaught staff is conva!- 
escent, following an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Gerald Grant joined Toronto Street staff in 
October, succeeding Mr. Bray Powell who resigned to 
take up Y.M.C.A. work in Calgary. 

The school board for 1927 consists of: Messrs. B. F. 
Souch, Hector Lang, R. C. Black, Thos. Murray and 
Dr. M. L. Moore. 
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JASPER 


A Teachers’ Alliance Local has been formed in - 
Jasper with Mr. Hollingshead as president, M. Mc- 
Naughton as secretary and a committee of Miss Hilda 
Austin, Miss Ethelind Austin and Mr. Conway. 


School Children’s Eyesight 


ORE and more, educators, teachers and parents 
throughout the country are beginning to realize 
how vitally a child’s future depends on the structure 
laid during the formative period of his or her life. 
During these years when habits are being formed, 
those responsible for the child, at home and at school, 
should see that every obstacle in the path of his progress 
toward normal manhood is removed. There are few 
greater handicaps that can be given a child to overcome 
than that of sub-normal vision. The eyes of every 
school child should be cared for, and wise parents and 
teachers will see that no child’s eyes are subjected to 
the demands of school work without first ascertaining 
that this delicate organ is in proper condition to stand 
the strain. 

Specialists everywhere have pointed out how vitally 
necessary it is to have children’s eyes examined before 
and during school life. They have explained, further, 
how easily the delicate organ of sight might be per- 
manently injured by over-straining during the time 
when the eyeball is undergoing changes in accordance 
with the growth of the child’s body. One specialist 
declares that only one out of every ten children has 
truly perfect eyes at school age. Yet how pathetically 
few communities have made provision for competent 
eye examinations in order to remove the handicap from 
which the school child may be suffering. 





GEO. H. VAN ALLEN 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ Alliance becomes 
a Benedict. 


The marriage took place on December 23, 1926, at 
Vancouver, of George Harold Van Allen of Edmonton, 
to Ruby T. Miller of Vancouver. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. O. M. Sanford at the residence of G. 
R. Drysdale. 
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90 per cent. of all Knowledge is Acquired Through the Eyes 








Defective vision means poor scholars and tired teachers. 






It is wisdom to make sure that the eyes are in proper condition to 
withstand the demand put upon them in school work. An optometric 






examination will disclose whether glasses are necessary or not. 




























The undersigned Registered Optometrists specialize exclusively in the 
detection and correction of visual defects. 


Edmonton Optical Co., Mrs. C. J. Meadows, 


10153 Jasper Ave., Edmonton | Credit Foncier Building, Edmonton 


T. Satchwell, 


9965 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 























J. Erlanger, 
303 Tegler Building, Edmonton 


J. E. Ss. McClung, Care of Ash Bros. H. G. Willis, Entrance, Ground Floor, 


10068 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton | Empire Block, Edmonton 















Gregg Textbooks for Canadian Schools 


Canadian Editions of the following well-known textbooks are now available: 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual Gregg Speed Studies 
Reading and Writing Exercises in Gregg Shorthand 
Rational Arithmetic (Business) 


Instruction in Gregg Shorthand may be had in either the private or public 
schools in every province, and in almost every city in Canada. 


TEACHERS INSTRUCTED FREE OF CHARGE 


Write us for Full Information 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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Goral Alliances and Secretaries 


Banff ___ 
Barons____- 
Bellevue _____ 


Bow Valley__- 


Bruderheim ___- 
an vemey........... 


Calgary Men’s__°___- 
Calgary Women’s 
Calgary High School_ 


Calgary Normal -___- 
Camrose - 
Camrose Staff 
Camrose Normal 
Canmore______- 
Cardston_____- 
Carstairs-Crossfield 
Carbon _____- 
Castor ______- 2 


Clyde-Westlock 
Coalhurst__ 
Coaldale 
Coleman______. 
Coronation. 
Craigmyle 


Daysland 
Delia_____ __- 
Didsbury 


Drumheller _- i ae 


Edmonton Public School - 
Edmonton ar School__ 
Edson_-_ + 
Edgerton. Et 
Egremont__ 
Evansburg - 


Fort Saskatchewan 


Grande Prairie 


Hay Lakes --- 
Heisler_._ __ 
Hillcrest 


Irma______- 
Innisfail ___ 


__Miss V. E. Tollington 


K. P. Stewart 


_.Donald Grant, Hillcrest 


Miss M. McIntosh 


__Miss S. Hanson 
_.C. C. Douglas, 
_.Thos. Bailie 


Carseland 


A. B. Bennett 
H. A. McFarland 


_.W. S. Webb, 516 19 Ave. W. 


Miss G. Dines, 310 6th Ave. W. 


Se. Love, Commercial High 


School 


_.Miss Helen Mahaffy 


C. R. Pearson 


_.G. F. Manning 


N. A. Wait 

Miss Norma Smith 

E. W. Willis, Crossfield 
J. A. Connelly 


_W. L. Cameron 


M. A. Betin 


_.G. N. Craigie 


A. E. Thornton, Clyde 
Miss C. Morrissey 
Miss Jennie King 
Miss M. Odell 

H. B. Doughty 

John McLean 


J. E. Simpson 


._._Miss W. V. Drake 


A. W. Crum 
_Miss A. Snyder 


_.A. M. Carter 


T. E. Hughes, 11829 81st St. 
Miss K. Teskey, 8608 108a St. 
Cc. D. Denney 


: "A. Stockwell 


A. J. H. Powell 


_._Miss Myrtle Dixon 


__B. Nelson 
_.T. B. Tivey 


D. J. Walsh 
_Miss B. C. Sellon 


__Miss B. C. Schon 


Mr. Coulter 


_..Miss Minnie McNaughton 


Lethbridge Public School_- 
Lethbridge High School _- -- 


Mayerthorpe_.- 

Magrath __. 

Medicine Hat Public School. 
Medicine Hat High School 
Metiskow - ; 

Moniter- Consort ___ 
Mundare__. 

Musidora _ - 


RE ne eee 
_._Mr. Hunt 


i cnn em 
Olds and Bowden___ 


Peace River __-__-_- 
Pincher Creek__-_-__-- 


Provost__ --_- 


O. P. Thomas 


Miss T. Butchart 

Miss Ainsworth 

Miss B. Johnston, 412 12 St. S. 
Miss Jessie Conn, 538 8th St. S. 


_Miss Belle S. Wallace 
Grant G. Woolley 

_E. Ansley, 437 6th St. 

J. A. Longman, 406 7th St. 
Lorne E. Pogue 

Miss M. E. Thompson 

C. D. Kelly 

R. Boswell 


Miss Jessie G. Anderson 


Miss D. M. Harding, Olds 
Miss G. M. Eastley 


H. G. Laycock 
J.C. Jensen, Cadogan 


J. H. Blackmore 
J. Welsh 

J. F. Badner 

J. A. Richardson 


Raymond - 
Red Deer 
Rimbey 
Rumsey - 


Miss N. Grimmett 
J. E. Appleby 
Miss D. M. Lipsey 
Geo. E. Martin 
W. J. Bennett 

Mr. Cunningham 


_.W. O. Gidman 
Nicholas Lammle 
R. D. Farries, Box 10 


Sexsmith 
Smoky Lake 
Stony Plain - 
Spruce Grove 
Sundre 
Sunnyslope 


Taber_-_ 
Three Hills 
Trochu 


Ray Butterfield 
Miss M. J. Fraser 
R. J. Gould 

Miss G. Gilbert 


Veteran____- 
Vegreville _ 
Vermilion __ 
Viking 


._.Miss Eunice Holmes 
Miss M. Kain 
Miss M. K. Sherlock 


Wembley ___- 
Wainwright 
Waskatenau 


Youngstown Gerald Grant 


Atagrams 


“Dear Mr. Barnett,—I have lately reczived the cheque 
for one hundred and one dollars and seventy-five cents. 

I very much appreciate what you have done for 
me, as I feel sure that, without your help, things would 
not have been arranged as they are. 

Thanking you, I am, Yours very truly.” 


“Dear Sirs,—This is to say that I have received a 
cheque from the school district yesterday in full. I 
am very gratetul indeed for your help in helping me to 
get this money. 

Yours truly.” 


“Dear Sir,—The grant for forty-five dollars arrived 
Saturday. I returned signed receipt immediately, while 
in town, as you asked. 

“‘T would like to take this opportunity of thanking 
you for your successful efforts in my behalf. I appreciate 
your interest and help deeply. It was most kind of 
you to trouble yourself for an ex-member. 

I remain, Yours respectfully.” 


“Dear Sir,—The —————-§.D. paid me up in full 
without any trouble. 
Thanking you for past favors, I am, Yours truly.” 


“Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that I received the 
remainder of my salary from the 8.D. on— 
Thanking you for your assistance. 
Yours truly.” 


“Dear Mr. Barnett: 
Enclosed find a receipt in favor of the — 
Thanking you for your efforts on my behalf. 
I remain, Yours sincerely.” 


8.D. 


“T am writing you to notify you that I have received 
payment of salary in full from— —for last 
term. I wish to thank you for helping me to collect it. 

I am, Yours truly.” 
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PITMAN SHORTHAND 


AND THE 


moyet Society of Arts Examinations, 1 926 


OFFICIAL FIGURES 


Grade III Pitman’s Schools 


oa words per minute 49% “430 


Grade II 
vd 
Ms words per minute 84.9% 65.7% 


60 words per minute__._.. 2.42. No candidates are presented by Pitman’s Schools at these 
BE ON OES LOW speeds, the certificate having no commercial value 


The above official figures form a fair basis of comparison in deter- 
mining the merits of Pitman and other systems of shorthand. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LIMITED 


70 Bond Street TORONTO 
Wholesale Canadian Agents: COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK CO. and COPP, CLARK CO. LTD. 


=AEATON SERVICE 


IN WESTERN CANADA 


Canada has been aptly 
SS, THE CANADIAN WEST cited as the Country of the 
Op Twentieth Century. And 


Western Canada abundantly typifies the spirit and enterprise 
. of the times. 


: Por here in the four Western Provinces—Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia—rich in natural re- 
source and settled by’a people of energy and ambition, we have 
in the products of the field, the mine, the forest, the river and 
the sea the potential wealth which excites their imagination 
and challenges their enterprise. 


For many years it bas been our privilege to cater to the needs of this 
growing section now dotted by 300,000 farms—with its plains, vil- 
lages, towns. and cities; and throughout the West today the EATON 
Catalogue, kept in practically every rural household as a book of 
reference, has become a price guide im all its buying, and the EATON 
name is accepted as a guarantee of satisfaction in all transactions. 


EATON SERVICE COVERS THE WEST 


: 
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oyer’s Empire Series of School Maps — 


- All our maps are accurately drawn, lithographed in fast oil colors, positively will not fade on 
exposure to light. Constant revising keeps them up-to-date 
This series comprises the following. 
World, Gall’s Projection 40"'x52"" 
World, in i ; 


Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 


Canada and Newfoundland... .40''x52!"! 
PRICES: 


Large Wall Map of Canada and Newfoundland, size 80"'x80". Largest Map published. 
Mounted on Wooden Roll Each $11.00 
Mounted on Spring Rollers with Backs Each 15.75 


Large Wall Map of British Empire, Map of the World. (In Hemispheres) size 80''x60"'. 
Mounted on Wooden Rollers — ee 
ch 15.7 
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STANDARD SERIES BLACKBOARD 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Reverse side may be used for Blackboard Work. It is slated like the front but perfectly 
plain. Serves two distinct purposes. Very valuable in any Class Room. Size 50''x60". 


W 9—Eastern Hemisphere W18—South America 
W10—Eurasia W20—Western Hemisphere 
W6—Australia W11—Europe W24— United States 
W7—British Isles W13—North America W25—World Mercator 
W8s—Canada W17—Palestine 


Price, mounted on Wooden Rollers, top and bottom Each $9.00 
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E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


CANADA'S: SCHOOL FURNISHERS SINCE 1884 


10187-104th Street, Edmonton, Alta. 
PoStios WINNIPEG SASKATOON 
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